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Our Famous Ancestors 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 





Characters 
GEORGE PEABODY 
Amy PEABODY 
Aunt Hattie PEABopy 
Dick Jones, around 22 
JANE JONES, 16 

True: Thanksgiving Day. 

Settine: The combination living and 
dining room of George and Amy 
Peabody. 

Ar Rise: GrorGE PEasopy is sprawled 
in the easy chair downstage left, his 
hands behind his head and his legs 
stretched out in front of him, a pic- 
ture of lazy contentment. He is watch- 
ing his wife, Amy, who is putting the 
finishing touches on the Thanksgiving 
table. Amy has a dish towel in hand 
and is polishing a glass from the table. 

Amy: Oh, George, aren’t these glasses 
pretty? Who gave them to us, do 
you remember? 

George: No, I don’t, Amy — we got 
so many wedding presents — but 
they’re very fine milk glass. 

Amy: Milk glass. Well, I hope it’s all 
right if I use them for water. (She 


sets the glass down, steps back and 
surveys the table.) Oh, isn’t the table 
beautiful? 

GrorGe (With a sigh of satisfaction): 
Everything is beautiful. (He sniffs 
toward the kitchen.) The smell of that 
turkey and mince pie is beautiful — 
(He rises.) The table is beautiful — 
(Going to Amy) and you’re beautiful. 
(He kisses her.) 

Amy: Oh, George, just think. Our first 
Thanksgiving dinner in our own 
home! 

GerorGE: You're not disappointed that 
we aren’t going over to your folks for 
dinner? 

Amy: Oh, no, George, and I know 
Mama and Papa understand. Of 
course it would have been nice to 
have them over here but there are 
so many of them. Still, Thanksgiv- 
ing day, I suppose we should have 
had some company. 

GeorGE: Not on your life, Amy. Two’s 
company. (Zhere is a bark from a 
dog off right) And then there’s Mutt. 
(He nods toward window, laughing a 








little) He makes a crowd. He can sit 
under the table and eat scraps. 

Amy (Giggling): Maybe I should have 
made a place card for Mutt too. Did 
you see the place cards? (She picks 
up a paper Pilgrim from near one of 
the plates.) See — George Peabody 
sits here. (Picking up another) Amy 
Peabody sits here. 

GrorGE: No chance of our getting 
lost. They’re very nice, Amy. 

Amy: Aren’t they? I copied them from 
an old history book. First I thought 
of making turkeys but then I de- 
cided Pilgrim Fathers were more 
appropriate. 

GeEorGE: Pilgrim Fathers — of course. 
The First Americans. 

Amy: Yes, and just think, George — 
why, we might not be here if they 
hadn’t come over with Columbus. 

Gerorce: Not Columbus, Amy — that 
was much earlier. The Pilgrims 
came on the Mayflower. 

Amy: Oh yes, and then they settled on 
Plymouth Rock and they named 
some chickens after them. 

GEORGE: Amy, my dear, you’re mixed 
up again. 

Amy: Well, I guess I don’t know as 
much about it as you do, George. 
After all, your ancestors were on 
that boat. 

GEoRGE: Now, now, Amy, don’t hold 
that against me. You know I don’t 
put much stock in ancestors. The 
important thing in America is what 
happens now — to us and to every- 
one like us. 

Amy (Blissfully): Us. 

GerorGe: Yes, Amy — and that’s why 
I feel, at least on our first Thanks- 
giving Day that we don’t need any 


company — just us. (He is about to 
lake her in his arms when the phone 
rings. He drops his arms.) Now, 
who can that be? 

Amy: Maybe it’s Mama wanting to 
know how we’re getting along. 

GeorceE: Well, I'll get it. (He goes to 
phone.) Hello? Yes, yes, this is 
George. . .. What’s that? Who?... 
Good gracious — Aunt Hattie! 

Amy: Oh, George. Your Aunt Hattie? 

Georce (Jo Amy): Sh-h . . . (Into 
phone again) Yes, Aunt Hattie, | 
certainly didn’t expect you to — I 
mean, it’s certainly nice of you to 
call. How are things in Boston? . .. 
You don’t know? You’re on your 
way there and you stopped off? 
What’s that? Where? You’re at the 
station? Ohh, my! Yes, Aunt Hat- 
tie... . Yes, Aunt Hattie... . YES, 
AUNT HATTIE .. . (Longer pause. 
Then as though worn out) Yes, Aunt 
Hattie. (He hangs up, mops his 
brow with his handkerchief.) Amy, 
it’s my great-aunt Hattie Peabody. 
She’s getting a taxi — she’s coming 
right over. 

Amy: For dinner? 

GeorGe: Of course for dinner. She 
never minds inconveniencing other 
people. She talks as though she’s 
doing us a favor. 

Amy: But George, a great-aunt. I 
think it’s wonderful. We’re having 
company after all. I’d better set 
another place. (She starts left.) 

GrorGe: But Amy, wait, you don’t 
understand — 

Amy: Now, darling, don’t get upset. | 
know it’s our first Thanksgiving but 
we mustn’t be selfish. Why, it’ll be 
nice meeting one of your aunts. 
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(rorGE: But not Aunt Hattie. There’s 
no one like her, Amy — she'll spoil 
our whole Thanksgiving. 

Amy: Don’t be silly, George — how 
could she do that? Now, I’ll just 
get another plate and things and 
don’t you worry, we'll show Aunt 
Hattie a good time. (She exits left.) 

GrorGE (Calling after her): But you 
don’t understand -—— you can’t show 
Aunt Hattie anything — oh, me. 
(He tears his hair and lool:s around 
the room wildly, sees the glass candle- 
sticks on the table, picks one up and 
looks at it, then puts it back.) Oh, 
dear. (He rushes to chest left, opens 
bottom drawer and takes out a pair of 
large, ornate candlesticks. He scowls 
at them, puts them on the table, taking 
candles from glass ones and inserting 
them into ornate ones. The ornate 
candlesticks are much too big for the 
table. GEORGE puts the glass ones on 
the chest, one at each end.) 

Amy (Re-entering with plate, silver and 
glass): George, what have you done 
to the table? Oh. I liked the glass 
candlesticks. 

GrorGe: So did I, Amy, but Aunt 
Hattie gave us these for a wedding 
present. 

' Amy: Of course she did. Well, then, 
we'll have to use them — we want to 
please her. (She puts dishes on table, 
making another place at the downstage 
side.) 

GrorGe: Amy, you cannot please 
Aunt Hattie — but thank goodness, 
she won’t be here long. She’s catch- 
ing a plane for Boston. ‘There’s a 
family reunion there tonight. 

Amy: Well, see, George? A family re- 
union — and she thought to stop off 





and see us first. It’s kind of nice of 
her. 

GEORGE: It’s not nice at all. She’s 
been visiting Uncle Hector in Chi- 
cago and is on her way back. She 
never approved of Uncle Hector 
going that far west but she goes to 
visit him anyway just to make him 
uncomfortable. And now I know 
what’s in her mind. She’s coming 
here to look you over. 

Amy: Well, I’ll make a good impres- 
sion. (Giggling a little) I make a 
good impression on you, don’t I, 
George? 

Grorce: Of course, Amy, you’re won- 
derful but — 

Amy: Ohh, George — kiss me. 

Grorce: Not now, Amy, there isn’t 
time. I’ve got to explain. Aunt 
Hattie’s hepped on family trees. 

Amy: Trees, George? Well, we’ve got 
trees — that lovely poplar — 

GrorGe: No, Amy, not that kind — 
family trees — ancestors. 

Amy: Ancestors? 

GeEorGe: Yes, and their ancestors. The 
original hundred per cent Amer- 
icans, to hear her tell it. She’ll go 
on and on about her great great 
great grandfather who was a drum- 
mer boy in the Revolutionary War 
and his great great great uncle who 
came over on the Mayflower, and 
you won’t be able to make head nor 
tail of it—I never could — but 
you have to listen and look inter- 
ested. And mind you, if you can’t 
scrape up a drummer boy in your 
family somewhere — well, you just 
don’t rate. 

Amy: Drummer boy — humph! Well, 
my Uncle Jim always plays the bass 








drum and the cymbals in the Legion 
Parade and blows a cornet too. He’s 
a one-man band. 

Grorce: Yes, I know, Amy, he’s a 
three-ring circus. I’ve seen him. 
But that won’t do. It’s got to be old 
— way back — ancestors — blue 
blood — 

Amy: Blue blood? That sounds anemic, 
George. Red blooded Americans is 
the way I’ve always heard it. 

GrorGE: Amy, please —I just don’t 
want Aunt Hattie to hurt your feel- 
ings. I remember my mother telling 
about when she got married. Aunt 
Hattie called on her and laid down 
the law. She’s got the whole family 
buffaloed — everyone’s afraid of her. 

Amy: But that’s silly — an old lady 
like that. You’re not afraid of her, 
are you, George? 

Grorce: Who? Me? Er — why — 
no, of course not. . . . (He stops.) 
Amy, did I hear a taxi? (The dog 
starts barking off, yapping viciously, 
and GEORGE goes to the window and 
looks out.) Oh, my! Here she comes 
now. (GEORGE now runs to the door 
and Amy runs to the window and 
throws it open.) 

Amy (Calling): Down, Mutt, down. .. . 
He won’t hurt you, Aunt Hattie — 
his bark’s worse than his bite. He 
won’t hurt you! (GprorGE has gone 
off right.) 

Grorce (Off): Well, Aunt Hattie — 
well! Quiet, Mutt, quiet! (The dog 
stops barking.) Welcome, Aunt 
Hattie, welcome to our little home — 
(Aunt Harrie enters ahead of 
GerorGE. She is a formidable looking 
old lady.) 

Aunt Hattie: Welcome, indeed — a 
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fine welcome — that vicious dog 
yapping at me. (She stamps directly 
across stage, taking off her cape as 
she goes and depositing it on back of 
chair downstage left. She sets small 
bag and umbrella near chair. Then, 
holding up her glasses and peering 
through them she turns and surveys the 
room. GEORGE has entered now and 
closed the door.) So this is where you 
live. 

GerorGeE: Yes, Aunt Hattie, and this 
is Amy ... Amy, Aunt Hattie. 

Amy (Smiling): Hello, Aunt Hattie. 
George has told me a lot about you. 

Aunt Harrie: Humph, suppose he 
has — well, don’t believe a word of 
it. Come here, Amy, and let me look 
at you. (Amy comes closer.) Hmm — 
you’re pretty enough but that 
doesn’t mean much. The Peabodys 
were never much on looks but they 
didn’t have to be. Of course, there 
was one — Great-great-great-Aunt 
Mehitable. She was a young girl at 
the time of the Revolutionary War 
and — 

GeorGe (He’s heard it before): Yes, 
Aunt Hattie. Won’t you sit down, 
Aunt Hattie? You must be tired, 
Aunt Hattie. 

Aunt Harrie: Stop fussing, George. 
Yes, I will sit down. (She sits in chair 
downstage left.) I’ve got a crick in 
my back from brandishing my um- 
brella at that vicious dog. 

Amy: Oh, but he really isn’t vicious, 
Aunt Hattie. Mutt’s just playful. 
Aunt Hattie: That’s what they al- 
ways say. What do you call him? 

Amy: Just — Mutt. 

Aunt Hattie: But a mutt’s a dog 
without a pedigree. 
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Amy: I guess that’s Mutt all right. 

Aunt Harrie: George, is that really 
true? You have no idea of that dog’s 
forebears? 

GrorGe: Why, no, Aunt Hattie — 
we — 

Aunt Hattie: Tsk — tsk. Now, you 
take my little dog, Lucius — I know 
all about him. He’s from Henry the 
Eighth, out of Guinevere — out of 
Lady the Third, out of — 

Amy: Well, we were just out of a dog 
and got Mutt. 

GEORGE (Clearing his throat quickly): 
Amy —er—I wondered — about 
our dinner — hadn’t you better — 

Amy: Oh dear, yes. Aunt Hattie, here 
I am forgetting all about the dinner 
and I ought to baste the turkey. 
(She starts left.) If you'll excuse 
me for a minute. 

Aunt Harrie: Yes — yes, go on, but 
don’t be too long. I do want to have 
time to talk to you while I’m here. 
(Amy smiles at her and goes out. 
GEORGE walks about uncomfortably.) 
Well. George, stop fidgeting about. 
Sit down a minute so I can look at 
you. (GEORGE sits on edge of chair 
upstage right.) Now, then — the 
family will want to know all about 
you tonight — how you’re getting 
along and your little wife — 

GrorGE: Oh, I’m getting along fine, 
Aunt Hattie — fine. I like my job 
and it has a great future and as for 
Amy, well, you can see how wonder- 
ful she is. 

Aunt Harte: See, nothing. You can’t 
tell a thing by appearances, George. 
You have to talk to a person — 
know their background — their 
family — 


George: Oh, well, Amy has lots of 
family, Aunt Hattie — lots of 
family. Er — wouldn’t you like to 
listen to the radio? (He goes toward 
it.) I was thinking — 

Aunt Harrie: Radio? Is the Boston 
Symphony on? 

GrorGe: Why — no, I don’t think so. 

Aunt Harrie: Then if you don’t mind 
we'll not listen to the radio. (Amy 
enters smiling.) 

Amy: Well, the turkey’s just beautiful. 
Mr. Blutz told me he was going to 
he a wonderful bird. 

Aunt Harrie: Mr. Blutz? 

Amy: The butcher, Aunt Hattie. He’s 
the nicest man. He advises me on 
everything and he always gives me 
the biggest hot dogs. 

Aunt Harrte: Hot dogs? 

GrorGE: Amy — 

Amy: Anyhow, Aunt Hattie, now we 
can talk. (She sits on straight chair 
near table. Brightly) George tells me 
you like family trees. 

GrorGE: Ohh! 
about.) 

Aunt Harrie: My dear, they’re very 
important. I don’t know if George 
has told you about the Peabodys — 

GEoRGE (With a sigh): Yes, I’ve told 
her, Aunt Hattie. 

Aunr Harrie: The Peabodys, you 
know, Amy, have grown with Amer- 
ica. One might almost say America 
has grown with the Peabodys. The 
sturdy growth of the Peabody family 
tree is like a calendar of red letter 
days in American history. Wherever 
you find an important event there 
you'll find a Peabody — the Revolu- 
tionary War — the Constitutional 
Convention — we go back, back, 


(He begins walking 








back — to Guy Ronald Boswell 
Peabody as he stepped off the May- 
flower onto Plymouth Rock. Who in 
America can go back further than 
that? 

Amy: Why, nobody, I guess, Aunt 
Hattie. One step further back and 
you’d have been an Indian. 

Aunt Hattie (Jumping): Humph — 
that doesn’t necessarily follow. 

GrorGe (Nervously wiping his brow 
and rushing to chest): Aunt Hattie, 
{1 — I don’t believe you’ve seen our 
wedding picture. (He shoves it at 
her.) 

Aunt Harrie (She adjusts her glasses 
on her nose and looks over them at the 
picture): Yes — yes — very nice. 
People always look silly in wedding 
pictures. (She hands it back to 
GrorGE and he takes it and puts it 
back on chest. Then she turns to AMy 
again.) Let’s see, my dear — George 
wrote me — you were a Smith before 
you were married. 

Amy: Oh, no, Aunt Hattie — 
Jones. 

Aunt Harris: Jones — oh, yes — well, 
tell me about them. At the family 
reunion they’!] want to know. 

Amy: Oh, my, there’s so much to tell, 
I don’t know where to start. There’s 
Dick, my brother — he was in the 
air corps — and then there’s Jane — 
she’s still in high school and she’s 
got a redheaded boy friend — 
they’re so cute together — 

GrorceE: Amy, Aunt Hattie doesn’t — 

Amy: And then there’s my older sister, 
she’s got a baby. His name is Simon, 
and you know, Aunt Hattie, he 
makes such funny faces they call him 
Simple Simon. 


it was 
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Aunt Hartie (Looking aghast): Oh, 
dear! Uh, Jones — I’ve been think- 
ing — of course it is a well known 
name — quite illustrious in some of 
its branches. Now, there was John 
Paul Jones — of naval fame — 

Amy: Well, Papa wouldn’t be related 
to that one. Papa was in the in- 
fantry during the first World War, 
and his name’s William — all his 
friends call him Bill. 

Aunt Hartre: William— Is that a 
family name? 

Amy: Oh, yes, lots of families use it. 

GrorGe: Er — a — Amy, how about 
the dinner — the turkey — 

Amy: It’s all right, George, I just fixed 
it, remember? Oh, Aunt Hattie, I 
hardly know where to begin to tell 
you all about the Joneses — there’s 
so many of ’em. 

Aunt Hattie: Yes, my dear, I’ve seen 
the telephone directory. But what 
I mean is, can’t we find some one 
member of the family who has been 
prominent in the history of our 
country? Can’t we go back — 

Amy (For the first time showing a little 
irritation): Aunt Hattie, our family 
doesn’t go back. It goes forward. 
We’re looking forward to the future 
of America. 

Aunt Hattie: What’s that? Now, my 
dear, you don’t know — 

GerorceE (Desperately): Aunt Hattie — 
uh — hadn’t we better — well — 
(The dog starts barking again.) 

GEoRGE (Brightly. Glad of any inter- 
ruption) : Oh — listen to Mutt. That 
was Mutt, Aunt Hattie. 

Aunt Hattre (Shaking her head): 
Mutt. 

GerorGE (Relieved): Someone must be 
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coming. (Going to window. Then wor- 
riedly again.) Oh, my. It’s Dick and 
Jane. I wonder what they want. 

Amy (Running to door, happy again): 
But that’s wonderful. Aunt Hattie, 
you'll have a chance to meet some of 
the Jones family. (She opens the door.) 
Hello, Sis. Hi, Dick. Come on in. 

JANE (Off): Mom sent us over to see 
how you were getting along. 

Amy: Haven’t you eaten yet? (JANE 
enters. She carries a jar of relish in 
her hand.) 

JANE (As she enters): No, I guess Mom 
wanted us out of the way while she 
was finishing the dinner. (Dick en- 
ters. The whole effect is one of a hur- 
ricane after Dick and JANE arrive.) 

Dick: How are you, George? (Then 
taking Amy’s hand.) Hi, Toots! 
(He swings her around and whistles 
the G.I. whistle of appreciation.) Boy, 
you’re looking sharp today. (At the 
whistle AUNT Hattie jumps, straight- 
ens up and stares.) 

Amy (Giggling): Oh, Dick. Don’t be 
silly ... 1 want you to meet someone. 
George’s Great Aunt Hattie Pea- 
body. (She leads Dick and JANE 
across stage.) Aunt Hattie, this is my 
sister, Jane and my brother, Dick. 

Aunt Harrie (Looking at them through 
her glasses): How do you do. 

JANE: How do you do. 

Dick (Grinning): Hi, Auntie. 
starts at this. Dick turns to Amy 
again.) Say, what goes on? You 
wouldn’t come over to our house for 
dinner because you wanted to be 
alone and now here you are with 
company. 

GEORGE: Well, you see we weren’t ex- 
pecting Aunt Hattie. 


(She 


Amy: But it’s so nice she came. We’ve 
got such a big dinner. 

JANE: That reminds me — here’s some 
more. Mom sent over some of her 
homemade tomato relish. 

Amy: Oh, that was sweet of her. (She 
sets jar on table.) 

Dick: Say, what’s the matter with you, 
George? (Slapping him on shoulder) 
Where’s the old pep? 

GeEORGE: Pep? Pep? Oh, I’ve got lots 
of pep. 

Dick: Well, you don’t look like it. How 
about a little music? (He goes to 
radio and switches it on.) 

GrorGE: Oh, no, Dick, I wouldn’t do 
that. 

Dick: Why not? Need a little life in 
the party! (Some noisy dance music 
blares forth.) There you are — with 
a twist of the wrist — hot jive. 
Science is wonderful! (He turns and 
grins at Aunt Hattie.) You like 
music, don’t you, Aunt Hattie? 

Aunt Harrie: Humph, is that what 
you call it? And you don’t seem to 
realize, young man, that your sister 
married into the Peabody family. I 
am not your aunt. 

Dick: Oh, think nothing of that. Any 
relative of George’s is just like one of 
the family. 

Aunt Harrie: The family? 

Dick: Sure — Jones, Peabody — Pea- 
body, Jones — what’s the difference? 
Thanksgiving Day in America — 
we’re all one big happy family any- 
how. . . . Listen, to that hot horn, 
Sis. What do you say we cut a rug? 

JANE: O.K., big boy, start cutting. 
(They go into a jitterbug dance, 
jumping and whirling about the room. 
Aunt Hattie looks on scandalized.) 








Aunt Harrie: George — George — 
that noise — this commotion — 
can’t you do something? 

GeorceE: I'll try. Richard — Richard 
—Jane! (They pay no attention. 
Amy ts watching and laughing.) 

Amy: Oh, George, let them alone. 
They’re having so much fun. (Dick 
and JANE are doing some extra fancy 
steps when a bronze medal flops out of 
Dicx’s jacket and clatters to the floor. 
They stop dancing and Dicx looks at 
coat pocket. Note: He can hold the 
medal in his hand and drop it when 
ready. Then by immediately looking 
in his pocket the impression will be 
that medal fell from that pocket.) 

Dick: Oh — oh, my hardware! (JANE 
sees medal first, stoops over and picks 
it up. GEORGE who has sidled over to 
the radio takes this opportunity to 
turn it off.) 

JANE (As she hands it to Dick): Oh, 
Dick, your D.F.C. 

Aunt Harrie: Young man, what is 
that? 

Dick: Oh, nothing. 
pocket.) 

JANE: It is, too, Aunt Hattie. It’s his 
Distinguished Flying Cross — he 
won it in the war. He didn’t want to 
get it out but Mom made him be- 
cause some of the relatives hadn’t 
seen it. 

Aunt Harrie: Hmm. Young man, let 
me look at that. 

Dick: O.K. (He grudgingly hands it to 
her. His expression is serious now. 
Aunt Harrie examines medal through 
her glasses, first one side, then she 
turns vt over.) 

Aunt Hattie (Reading): Hmmm — for 
distinguished service to his country. 


(He puts it in his 


May 18th — (She breaks off.) Young 
man, you ought to be proud of that. 
(She hands it to him.) 

Dick (Shoving it in pocket): Oh, it’s all 
right — but it’s ancient history now. 

Aunt Hartie: Ancient history? It’s 
important history. 

Dick: So what? The way I figure it’s 
where we go from here that counts. 
We kids may blow off steam with 
jive and stuff that you don’t like but 
we've got a job ahead of us — a big 
job. I wish more people realized it. 
George Washington and the rest did 
their stuff in their time but they 
can’t help us now. It’s our turn. 

Aunt Hartie (Sounding belligerent): 
Just what do you mean by that? 
I—I— 

GrorGe (Interrupting): Well, I don’t 
think we have much time to discuss 
anything now. There’s dinner — 

Amy: Yes, dinner. I'll bet it’s almost 
ready. 

JANE: I'll bet ours is too. Mom said it 
wouldn’t be long. I guess we’d bet- 
ter go, Dick. 

Dick: I s’pose. That jitterbuggin’ 
really works up an appetite. (JANE 
and Dick start for door.) 

JANE: Huh, any time your appetite | 
needs a workout! Oh, by the way, 
Amy — Mom says you’ve just got 
to come over for supper. We're 
going to eat the leftovers. 

Dick: Sure, and bring Aunt Hattie, 
too. You’d like to gnaw on a turkey 
bone, wouldn’t you, Aunt Hattie? 
(Aunt Hattie has her glasses up and 
opens her mouth to speak but GEORGE 
butts in.) 

GeorGce: Oh, Aunt Hattie won’t be 
here. She’s got to leave. 
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Amy: Yes, she’s got to be in Boston to- 
night. 

Dick: O.K. Well, eat a bean for me, 
Aunt Hattie. See you next time. So 
long, everybody! (He grabs JANE’s 
hand and starts out door.) 

JANE (Turning back breathlessly) : Good- 
bye, Aunt Hattie, nice to have met 
you. (The door closes and their voices 
fade. GEORGE sits down nervously in 
chair upstage right. Amy starts for 
the kitchen.) 

Aunt Hattie (Sinking back in her 
chair): Well, I’ve never seen any- 
thing like that in all my life! (Amy 
turns and during next few lines moves 
to stage center.) 

GrorGE: Now, Aunt Hattie, I’m sorry 
they upset you but you mustn’t mind 
Dick and Jane. They’re young — 
they’re full of life. 

Aunt Hattie: Humph — full of life! 

GEORGE: Well, they’re really not so 
bad. 

Amy: George Peabody, what do you 
mean by that? They’re not bad at 
all. You needn’t apologize for them. 

GerorcE (Half rising): Amy, please — 
I’m sorry. Now, there’s no need to 
get so upset. (He sits back again.) 

Amy: I don’t care. Papa always says 
people take us the way we are or not 
at all. And if people don’t like us— 

Aunt Hattie: Now, my dear — it’s 
not a matter of liking or disliking. 
There are just certain family tradi- 
tions — 

Amy: Well, there’s plenty of traditions 
about Papa in this town. As Mr. 
Blutz says, if Papa does a job you 
know it’s done right. 

GrorGe: Amy — 

Aunt Harrie: Oh. That’s a very ex- 


cellent reputation to have. 
does your father do? 

Amy: He’s a painter. 

Aunt Harrie: A painter. Well, that’s 
very interesting. There was a Jones 
—a Rupert Jones in Maine. He 
specialized in marines. 

GrorGce: Aunt Hattie, Amy’s father 
does not paint marines. 

Aunt Harte: Still lifes? 

Amy: Of course, Papa really doesn’t do 
any of the painting himself any more. 
He used to when we were little but 
now he’s got lots of men to do it. 
He’s got two trucks and ten ladders 
and scaffolds and oh, any number of 
drop cloths — 

Aunt Harrie: George, what is she 
talking about? 

Gerorce: Her father’s business. 

Amy: It’s the Jones Painting and Deco- 
rating Company, Aunt Hattie. 

Aunt Harrie: Obbh... 

Amy: What’s wrong with that? 

Aunt Hartie: Wrong? Nothing 
wrong, I suppose. Someone has to 
see that houses are painted. But it’s 
not exactly in the Peabody tradition. 

Amy: No, it’s not — and I’m glad. 

Aunt Hattie: Young woman, I’ve 
been trying my best to search out 
something about your family that I 
can tell Aunt Maria and the others. 

Amy: Well, you don’t have to search 
any further. You can tell them 
plenty! Tell them Papa’s busy with 
the Community Chest and the City 
Council — and Mama’s busy, too. 
Doing all kinds of things. They 
haven’t got time to worry about 
ancient history! 

GrorGe (Rising): Amy, my dear, 
there’s no use your — 


What 








Amy: No, don’t stop me, George. I’ve 
tried to be nice but this is too much. 
I know you’re hepped on family 
trees, Aunt Hattie — well, we’re 
hepped on grass roots. We’re the 
real Americans. We start at the 
bottom and work up. 

Aunt Harrie: Well! Of all — 

Amy: As far as I can see all you Pea- 
bodys do is look back and back and 
back — (She stops.) I don’t mean 
you, George. 

GrorGe: That’s all right, Amy. (He 
grins.) The fat’s in the fire now. (He 
goes to her and puts his arm around 
her, facing AUNT Harrie.) 

Amy: But we haven’t got time to look 
back. It’s just as Richard said. To- 
day’s Thanksgiving Day and we’re 
thankful for all the things the people 
in the past have done, but we’ve got 
to do our part if we’re going to be 
thankful in the future. 

Aunt Hattie (Getting wp): Young 
woman, do you realize you’re speak- 
ing to the oldest member of the Pea- 
body family? 

Amy (With dignity): I’m sorry, Aunt 
Hattie. Perhaps I did say too much 
but — 

GrorGe: No, you didn’t, Amy. I’m 
glad you said what you did. I’m 
proud of her, Aunt Hattie, and you 
can tell that to the rest of the family. 
I suppose you’re leaving now. 

Amy: It’s too bad, Aunt Hattie — that 
you won’t stay for dinner. We could 
have had such a nice time — and we 
did try to please you. Why, George 
even got out the candlesticks that 
you gave us for a wedding present. 

Aunt Harrie: Humph, thought you 
must have dug them out in a hurry. 
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Well, they’re too big. 
terrible. 

Amy: At least we agree on one thing, 
Aunt Hattie. (With a set look Amy 
removes the big candlesticks from the 
table and puts the little ones on again.) 

Aunt Harrie: Where’s your phone? 

Georce: I'll call the taxi for you, 
Aunt Hattie. (He starts toward 
phone.) 

Aunt Harrie (Seeing it): Never mind, 
I’ll take care of it. (She sits down and 
picks up phone.) Hello . . . Operator. 
... Operator... . 

Amy: Oh, George, I feel awful. I meant 
what I said but it’s kind of ruined 
Thanksgiving. 

GerorGE: Well, we mustn’t let it, Amy. 

Aunt Harrtre: Operator, give me long 
distance. (GEORGE and Amy look at 
one another in surprise.) 

Amy: Long distance? 

Aunt Hattie (Into phone): Yes, I 
want Boston. The Peabody resi- 
dence — 218 Back Bay Road. 

Amy: George, what’s she calling Boston 
for? 

GerorGE: Search me. 

Aunt Harrie: Hello — is that you, 
Maria? This is Hattie. No, I’m at 
Grand-nephew George’s — I’ve met 
his wife... 

GerorGE: Oh-oh . . . (Through following 
lines GEORGE and Amy react in 
pantomime with looks of surprise, 
shrugs of shoulders, etc.) 

Aunt Hartrtie: Now, don’t ask a lot of 
questions, Maria — just listen. Lis- 
ten carefully. I can’t get there to- 


They look 


night. You'll have to have it 
tomorrow night. That’s ridiculous, 
Maria. This is America. We can 


have Thanksgiving tomorrow just as 








- look well as today. It’s been changed be- spirit. Reminds me of our ancestor 
fore, you know. (Little chuckle. Mehitabel. The pretty one that told 
thing, GEORGE and Amy begin to suspect off the general. Well, I’ll see you 
. Amy what’s going on. They smile.) Now, later. Tell them? Can’t you ever 
wm the don’t let a little change upset you, think for yourself, Maria? Tell them 
gain.) Maria. I’m having dinner here and — tell them I’m — keeping up with 
ne? I’ve got a supper engagement with the Joneses! (She hangs up, chuck- 
- you, the Joneses — to gnaw on a turkey ling. Amy and GrorGE, smiling, 
toward bone. You heard me. .. . The Joneses. start toward her as the curtain falls.) 
Yes, she’s a Jones and a woman of THE END 
mind, 
on and 
erator. 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
meant 
ruined Our Famous ANCESTORS 
Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
, Amy. Costumes: Modern dress. Amy wears an 
ne lon apron over her dress. Aunt Hattie wears an 
g old-fashioned “queenly” hat, a cape and a 
look at dark dress. She has glasses hanging from a 
black ribbon on her dress. Jane wears a 
sweater and skirt, Dick and George slacks 
P. — ego 1, glasses, pl il 
roperties: Dish towel, ates, silver- 
Yes, I ware, place cards, Aa mney two pairs 
ly resi- of candlesticks (one glass, the other large 
and ornate), candles, small bag and um- 
: brella for Aunt Hattie, wedding picture, 
Boston jar of relish, medal. 
Setting: A modern living-dining room. There 
are entrances at right and left, the one at 
right leading to outside and the one at left 
at you to the kitchen. Upstage from the right en- 
, P trance is a window. Against the upstage 
_ I’m at wall at center is a small table prettily set for 
ve met two for Thanksgiving dinner. There are 
; chairs, one at each end of the table. On the 
table are dishes of jelly and nuts, place 
ollowing cards, flowers, etc. Downstage left is an 
- easy chair with a small table and lamp near 
react in it, and upstage right another easy chair. At 
surprise extreme downstage right are a small arm 
_— chair and a table with a telephone on it. 
Against the rear wall at right is a small table 
a lot of with a radio, and against the left wall a 
: é small chest with drawers. A silver dish with 
en. Lis- — = a framed wedding picture are on 
the table. 
here “- Lighting: No special effects. 
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Thankful Hearts 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 
BarBaRA (BuGs), a girl of 16 
Parricra (Pat) | 
WINIFRED _ also 16 
LoulIsE (Loo) 

Sanpra Hopkins, a girl of 17 
Miss Hupson, Headmistress 
Mrs. KLuTHIE, a teacher 


PROLOGUE 

Tre: The day before Thanksgwing. 

Serine: A flat-top desk and two chairs, 
one in front of the desk, one beside tt, 
are at one corner of the stage. 

Ar Ruse: The telephone on the desk 
rings, and Miss Hupson hurries in, 
seats herself at the desk, and answers 
it. 

Miss Hupson: Hello? . . . Yes, this is 
the Broad Meadows School. Yes, 
I’m the Headmistress. . . . Oh, yes, 
I’m glad you called. There will be 
forty-one girls going, not forty-five, 
so I think two buses will be. suffi- 
cient. . . . That’s right, the two- 
twenty train. (Mrs. KLUTHIE enters 
and stands waiting humbly. She isa 
drab, sad looking woman about forty, 
with drooping shoulders and dull, 
staring eyes. Miss Hupson nods to 
her and beckons her to a chair as she 
goes on speaking.) You'll be here 
well in advance? . . . Good. You 
know how the girls are always for- 
getting something. . . . Yes, that’s 
right. Goodbye. (Hangs up and 
turns to Mrs. Kuuraie.) Good 
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morning, Mrs. Kluthie. I won’t keep 
you a minute. 

Mrs. Kuivuruie: I’m not busy. 

Miss Hupson (With a pretty little 
laugh): No, but Iam. You knew the 
four girls from Denver are deter- 
mined to spend the holidays here at 
school? 

Mrs. Kuuruie (Nods): So I heard. 

Miss Hupson: Most inconvenient, but 
perfectly all right. The prospectus 
says if necessary, provision will be 
made for pupils over the Thanks- 
giving holidays, so . . .. (Shrugs) 

Mrs. Kuurute: I see. 

Miss Hupson: I’ve made all the ar- 
rangements. The cook will stay and 
one maid, and you said you would be 
here anyway. 

Mrs. Kuvruate: If that is not incon- 
veniencing anyone. 

Miss Hupson: Oh, it’s perfect. 
leave you as chaperon. 

Mrs. Kuiutsie (Shrinks back): Me? 
Only me? 

Miss Hupson: There are only four of 
them. 

Mrs. Kuurtuie: Yes, but they — I — 
I’m afraid — they don’t seem to like 
me. 

Miss Hupson: Oh, I don’t think I 
would put it as strong as that, Mrs. 
Kluthie. They don’t know you. For 
some time I’ve wanted to have a 
little talk with you, but I’ve put it 
off because — well, I can imagine, 
partly imagine, what you went 
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through during the war. I often 
wish you would tell me something 
about it. 

Mrs. Kuurare: No. (Tight lips and a 
shake of her head) That I will never 
do. 

Miss Hupson: Maybe you should, 
maybe you shouldn’t. I don’t know. 
In any case, please believe that J 
like you. 

Mrs. Kuiuruie: Thank you. 

Miss Hupson: But that is not enough. 
Yours is an elective course — 
political science — and the class is 
too small to warrant keeping a 
teacher. 

Mrs. Kuiurute: I could teach German. 

Miss Hupson: Yes, but none of the 
girls will take German. 

Mrs. Kuursie (Nods sadly): That’s 
what I feared. 

Miss Hupson: As I said before, I can 
only, to a small degree, imagine 
what you must have gone through 
in the concentration camp — but 
you said when you came you pre- 
ferred having no reference made to it. 

Mrs. Kuurate: Yes, that is what I 
want. 

Miss Hupson: Therefore, since the 
girls’ sympathy has not been aroused, 
it is only natural they should find 
you a little — er — gloomy. We 
have a poem that goes: 

“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you, 
Weep and you weep alone. 
For the sad old earth must borrow 
its mirth 
It has sadness enough of its own.” 

Mrs. Kuvrutie: As true in Austria as 
it is here. 

Miss Hupson: I’m sorry to be so 
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gloomy myself, on the eve of a 
holiday. 

Mrs. Kuutrare (Hugs herself as if she 
were shivering): I cannot enjoy your 
American Thanksgiving. 

Miss Hupson: No, I suppose you don’t 
have so much to be thankful for, but 
if only you would pretend a little 
gaiety. Maybe it isn’t possible. But 
I think you ought to know that un- 
less your class is bigger next semester, 
we'll have to eliminate political 
science. 

Mrs. KuutTure (Stands and nods): 
Thank you for telling me. 

Miss Hupson (Aiso rises): I have a 
hundred odd jobs to do. I'll be in 
the kitchen checking the menus if 
anyone wants me. (Both women exit.) 

« * *x * 

Serrine: A room in a girls’ dormitory. 

Ar Rise: BarBarA (Buas) ts poking 
large wads of cotton into her ears. 
Offstage a confusion of voices can be 
heard: “Kit, hurry!” “Wait for me.” 
“Who took my cosmetic bag?” “Can 
I squeeze into that bus?” etc., ete. 
Bugs turns on the radio, and a church 
choir sings ‘‘We gather together to ask 
our Lord’s blessing.” |§WINIFRED 
(Win), a pretty, delicate girl, enters. 

Win: Oh, Bugs, isn’t it awful? 

Bugs (Matter of fact): Huh? (Removes 
cotton) 

Win (Turns off radio): It’s awful stay- 
ing behind. I wish now I’d accepted 
Meg’s invitation. 

Bues: No one stopped you. 

Win: You did. You said we all ought 
to stay together in case one of us 
didn’t get a bid. (Sound of auto horns 
and voices: “Goodbye.” ‘Be good.” 
“So long.” A chorus sings “Over the 








river and through the woods to Grand- 
mother’s house we go .. .’’) 

Bucs (Going to window): They’re off. 
(Patricia (Par), a plump, merry 
girl, enters.) 

Pat: We have the whole school to our- 
selves. ‘“We’re monarchs of all 
we — something-or-other.”’ 

Bucs: “Survey.”’ Where’s Loo? 

Pat: Down waving the girls off — 
especially Sandra, I suppose. 

Win: How brave of her. 

Bugs: Sure is. I didn’t honestly want 
to spend such a family holiday with 
Kathy Snow when I’ve known her 
only a couple of months. But I hate 
like sin to be left behind when any- 
one’s going off. 

Win: Off in the tumbrel to the guillo- 
tine, for instance? 

Bues (Shrugs): In that case, I'd let 
them have a head start. 

Pat (Giggles noisily): Bugs, you're a 
scream. (Loutse (Loo), a pretty girl 
given to dramatizing herself, enters.) 

Loo (Excited): Sandra wasn’t there. 
Oh, girls, maybe she isn’t going. 
Just suppose she stays! 

Bucs: Sandra Hopkins, spending 
Thanksgiving here? Just suppose 
she didn’t have three fur coats, didn’t 
have any coat, had to wrap herself 
in potatosacking. Poof!She’s waiting 
for a golden chariot driven by 
platinum horses. 

Win: She’s wonderful, and you ought 
to think so too, Bugs. Prettiest girl 
in school, a senior, busting with real 
dates, and the very nicest girl in 
Broad Meadows to us newcomers. 

Bues: Sure, I like her swell. But I’m 
not fooling myself she’d choose to 
spend the weekend in these halls of 


learning. 

Win: No, I suppose not. Oh, dear, | 
never supposed I’d be so homesick. 

Loo: Homesick? I’m all but dying of 
it. Bet I look like old Kluthie. (She 
sags her shoulders and makes staring 
bug-eyes. ) 

Bues: Ugh, don’t talk about her. Ever 
notice how she’s forever focusing her 
hard-boiled eyes on me? 

Win: That’s right. She does stare at 
you. 

Buas: Gives me the creeps. 

Loo (Slowly): Something very funny 
about her. 

Pat: You mean, funny peculiar, not 
funny ha ha. 

Loo: I’ll say not funny ha ha. 

Win: Oh, girls, none of this talk cheers 
me up a bit. My mother always 
says, ‘When you're feeling low, do 
something for someone else.”’ 

Buas: Good psychology. What’ll we 
do? 

Loo: Here’s an idea. Let’s show our 
appreciation to Sandra by getting up 
a kind of Thanksgiving shower. 

Buas: That’s silly. She has everything 
we have, ten times better. How 
about giving it to Miss Hudson? 

Win: Let’s. She’s been awfully kind to 
us. 

Pat: And it makes more sense to give 
it to the Headmistress. When I was 
a kid we used to give a basket of 
fruit to our teacher on Halloween. 

I'll donate that swell basket Dad 
sent me. Remember? 

Loo: Aw, that won’t be any fun. We'll 
have to be stuffy and attach a neat 
card saying “Sincerely yours .. .” 
I have a new handkerchief — too 
good for me — and I’d like to wrap 
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it with a card saying, “Blow your- 
self, in memory of me.”’ 

Bua@s: Why not? Miss Hudson’s a 
good skate. She’d enjoy it. 

Pat: I have a good-looking red lapel 
flower on a clip. I could write, “To 
the flower of the faculty.”’ 

BuGs: I have a heart-shaped sachet. I 
can say, “You’re dear to our 
hearts .. .”’ 

Win: I’m going to put in something 
really nice — maybe a nylon slip I 
haven’t worn. 

Loo: If Sandra is staying, I still think 
it would be more fun to give it to 
her. (A thump on the door is heard, 
and Sanpra enters, looking very 
stylish in a fur coat and bright hat. 
Loo gasps.) Sandra! 

SANDRA: In person. 

Loo: I went out in all the cold and 
snow to see you off. 

SANDRA: Bless your heart. You didn’t 
think I’d leave without bidding our 
western contingent farewell? I’m 
taxi-ing to La Guardia in a few 
minutes. 

Pat: Wow! You'll use up half a dozen 
meters. 

Buas: So you’re off on silver wings? 

SANDRA: That’s right. Don’t you love 
to fly? 

Bues: Never have, but I love to think 
about it. 

SANDRA (Sinks down on bed, sets a 
package she is carrying down on her 
lap): Sit down, girls, I have a favor 
to ask . . . and a confession to make. 
(Two of the girls sit on the bed, two 
on the floor.) I did an awful thing — 
and I would have done something 
much worse if I could read German. 
I’ve always thought there was some- 


thing strange about her — sort of 
eerie. Even before I saw what I did, 
I wondered if she might be a spy. 

Loo (Jumps up and stands in a dramatic 
pose): Holy cow! Who? 

SANDRA: Mrs. Kluthie, of course. Mind 
you, I don’t know a thing, but I 
wonder, Bugs, if you ever thought 
she stared at you? 

Bugs: Old Kluthie? (Sandra nods.) I 
sure have. She gives me the willies. 

Sanpra: And isn’t your father in the 
atomic commission, or something? 

Bugs: Or something is right. Even I 
don’t know, exactly. 

Loo: Oh, I see! 

Bues (Shivers): Ugh! I wish someone 
would tell her she could never learn 
anything about my father’s work 
from me. 

Loo: What did you see, Sandra? You 
said you saw something. 

SANDRA: Maybe I’m over suspicious, 
but I was led to suppose she was a 
poor lonely creature. who didn’t 
know a soul on this side of the At- 
lantic. Well, I saw her talking to a 
queer-looking man down in the vil- 
lage. He could easily have been a 
Russian. 

Bues: He couldn’t very easily if he 
wasn’t. 

SanpRA: You know what I mean. He 
was some foreigner, I'll swear to 
that. And I saw her, I plainly saw 
her give him a slip of paper. 

Loo: She ought to be arrested. Why 
don’t you tell the F.B.I.? 

SanprRA: F.B.I.? Tell them what? It’s 
a free country. You can give slips 
of paper away if you want to. But, 
girls, this is something else again. 
(Starts opening package) I was clean- 








ing up my desk this morning, and I 
decided to get rid of my diary — you 
often put too much in a diary — so 
I went down to the cellar to burn it 
in the furnace. Old Mike saw me 
and told me to beat it, he wasn’t 
having his fire dampened with a lot 
of trash. He said he had just had to 
yank out one book. And there it lay 
the outside all charred. 

Loo: How thrilling! Is that it? Whose 
was it? 

Buas: Hers? Old Kluthie’s? 

SanprRA: That’s right. When Mike 
wasn’t looking I picked it up in a 
piece of newspaper, just for the heck 
of it. I thought it belonged to one 
of the girls, and I planned pretending 
I was going to read it. But when I 
got to my room I found it was all in 
German. In French I might glean 
something, but not in German. 
(Unwraps a book in a bright new 
jacket and holds it up.) 

Win: What’s that? A joke? 

SanpRA: Hardly. I put this jacket 
over the diary to keep the cover 
from smudging everything. See, it’s 
got her name and the date. Can any 
of you bright kids read German? 

Win: Bugs can. 

Bugs: A little — I used to have a Ger- 
man fraulein. 

Sanpra: Good! Fine! See what you 
can make of it while I’m gone and 
don’t let anything happen to it. We 
may need it for evidence. (Wraps it 
in paper and hands it to Buas) I’ve 
got to dash. Have a good time, girls. 
Wish I could take all of you home 
with me. Wouldn’t my mother be 
delighted — in a four-room apart- 
ment. ‘Bye, all. You girls have 


added a lot to these dusty halls. 
(She waves and exits.) 

Bues: So that’s settled. The basket 
goes to Miss Hudson. 

Loo: Even so, Sandra’s out of this 
world. Can you really read German 
script, Bugs? 

Bugs (Has unwrapped book and looked 
at it): Maybe. But I’m not going to 
translate a person’s diary — even 
hers. 

Loo: You’re not? It’s a patriotic duty. 
Win: Where would this country be if 
our Secret Service acted like this? 
Bugs: But I’m not in the Secret 

Service. 

Loo: I know a few words. I'll see if I 
can find out anything. (A knock on 
the door is heard.) 

Bues: Come in. 
enters. ) 

Miss Hupson: How nice, here you are, 
all together. I just stopped in to say 
goodbye and to wish you a nice 
Thanksgiving. Made any plans? 

Buas: Movies tonight; a football game 
tomorrow after dinner; skating on 
the lake; tea at the Inn. 

Miss Hupson (Nods): I’m sure you'll 
have a good time. Evenings, of 
course, you’re not to go out alone. 
Mrs. Kluthie is staying and will 
chaperone you. 

Loo: Mrs. Kluthie! 

Miss Hupson: Louise, please don’t be 
like that. I hope, girls, you'll be 
especially kind to her. She won't 
talk about her past, but I know she 
was in a concentration camp for 

years. 

Pat: Sort of mysterious, isn’t she? 

Miss Hupson: I would say she’s more 
unusual than mysterious, refusing to 
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talk about her troubles. (Smiles at 
them) I'll be going. Remember, girls, 
you hold the honor of Broad 
Meadows. I'd like it if you’d go to 
church tomorrow morning, as well 
as Sunday. I have a big turkey or- 
dered, and I told the cook to expect 
you to raid the refrigerator after the 
dinner. I always enjoyed cold 
turkey sandwiches more than the 
hot bird. 

Pat (Giggles) Me, too. 

Miss Hupson (At door): I’ll be leaving 
in an hour or so, but I’ll be back 
Sunday evening in time for supper. 

Bus: Have a nice Thanksgiving your- 
self, Miss Hudson. 

Pat, Loo and Win: ’Bye, Miss Hud- 
son. (Miss Hupson exits.) 

Win: There certainly is something 
mysterious about Mrs. Kluthie. 
Notice how sort of fussed Miss 
Hudson seemed? 

Pat: Go on, Loo, read the book. (Loo 
opens paper and studies book.) 

Bues: Remember, we’re holding the 
honor of Broad Meadows. 

Win: Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free. Can you read 
it, Loo? 

Loo: I see words I know — “himmel’’ 
and “‘klein’’ — but I can’t make any 
sense out of it. 

Pat: Won’t you, Bugs? 

Bugs: Said I wouldn’t, didn’t I? 

Win: Then let’s go on with our shower 
plans. That talk about turkey made 
me awfully homesick. I'll get my 
slip and some fancy paper. (She exits.) 

Par: I'll get that fruit basket. (Ezits) 

Buas (Goes to dresser): Let’s see what I 
have. (Pulls out a single stocking) 
That won’t do. Oh, here’s some- 
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thing — a brand new compact. 
(Holds it up) I never wear them out. 

Loo: That’ll be fine. 

Bues (Sits at desk and writes): I’m 
saying on the card: “Save your 
powder until you see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

Loo: Wish I could think of something 
smart like that. You said you were 
going to put in a red sachet heart. 

Bugs: That’s right. (Goes to dresser) 

Loo: Maybe I can find something be- 
sides the flower. (Starts toward door 
when there is a faint knock) If any- 
one else comes to say goodbye, I’ll 
curl up and die. 

Bugs: Come in. (Mrs. Kiuruie en- 
ters, her mouth spread in a broad, 
mechanical smile.) 

Mrs. Kuurute: Hello, girls. I came up 
to tell you you needn’t be afraid I’ll 
act too strict. This is a holiday. We 
ought to have a good time. Isn’t 
that so? (Loo hides the book behind 
her.) 

Buas: Yop. 

Mrs. Kuvraie (Looks at Buas): You 
always seem to me, Barbara, so — 
well — what is the word — so evén— 
so balanced. 

Bugs: Not always. I guess you don’t 
know many people in America, Mrs. 
Kluthie. 

Mrs. Kuvurusie: Not many. 

Loo: It’s nice you’ve made friends in 
town. 

Mrs. Kuuture: Me? I am afraid I 
have not. 

Loo: But you know one man. Who was 
it said she saw you talking to some 
man? 

Bugs (Annoyed): What of it? 

Loo: She must know him to give him a 








piece of paper. Maybe it’s a secret 
romance, eh, Mrs. Kluthie? 

Mrs. Kuiuruie (Again bowed and dull): 
I do not remember — I think a man 
asked for directions and showed me 
an address. Yes, that must be it. 
Dinner tonight the same time as 
usual. If you go to the movies, I 
must accompany you. (Bows her 
head and exits) 

Bucs: Loo, you were nasty. 

Loo: I don’t care. She has no right to 
tell such whoppers. You yourself 
saw how scared she was. And you 
can’t say she wasn’t. 

Bugs: She did get white around the 
gills. 

Loo: Honest, Bugs, you ought to look 
into this. I’m sure our parents 
wouldn’t want us left with a spy. 
(Hands her book) 

Bucs: Maybe you're right. 
book and looks at back) 

Loo: Make any sense? 

Bugs: I think so. The last entry’s 
dated November 19th — (Studies it 
and nods) She says she’s not going 
on with this diary — going to de- 
stroy it. 

Loo: Sure, we know that. But why? 
Find out the part about the man. 
Bugs: Then keep quiet for a minute. 
Loo: I’ll go get my present for Miss 
Hudson. (She exits. Buas reads to 
herself, now and then mumbling a 
German word. WIN and Pat hurry in, 
carrying a pretty basket with a ribbon 
bow on the handle, some boxes and gay 

wrapping paper.) 

Pat: Look, Bugs! (Holds up basket) 

Buas (Looking up absently): Pretty. 

Win: Oh, you're reading it! 

Bugs: Trying to, if you kids will keep 


(Takes 


still. 

Pat: Won’t say a word — won't 
breathe. (Ttptoes to desk and wraps a 
box, also makes out a card. WIN does 
the same.) 

Buas: Oh, oh dear, this is awful. (Loo 
returns with flower.) 

Loo: What’s awful, Bugs? You mean 
she is a spy? 

Buaes: No, listen. (Reads) “The girl 
Barbara, called by her friends Bugs.”’ 

Loo: There you are. Didn’t Sandra 
say she had picked you out? 

Buas: Will you listen? (Reads) She 
says: “Sometimes I cannot bear to 
look at her and sometimes I — er — 
seek her — she reminds me so much 
of my Rosa.” 

Pat: Who’s her Rosa? 

Buas: Search me — daughter, maybe. 
I’ll go back further. (She studies 
book while the rest of the girls go on 
wrapping and putting presents into 
the basket.) Oh, girls, I can’t bear it. 
Listen — it’s Monday — two weeks 
ago last Monday. (Reads) ‘“‘Rosa’s 
birthday. She would be fifteen. 
How — er — how strange that I can 
even imagine how she would look 
now, nine years later. How can any 
mother tell when her child of six 
dies of ” oh, girls — “of starva- 
tion.”’ That’s what it says. 

Win: Oh, Bugs, isn’t it awful. Remem- 
ber the movie “Three Came Home’’? 
Her Rosa was one who didn’t! 

Loo: Gosh, that makes me feel fright- 
ful. Does she say why she destroyed 
the diary? 

Buas (Nods): At the very end. (Reads) 
“T shall destroy this and try to for- 
get. If Gott in himmel — God in 
heaven — means me to continue to 
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live, it must be for some purpose.”’ 

Pat: The poor creature. 

Win: We ought to do something for 
her. 

Buas: Saddest thing I ever heard. 
What can we do? 

Loo: I know what. We can get her 
back here now, this minute — and 
give her the basket. Oke with you, 
Win? 

Win: Sure is. 

Buas (Closes diary and rewraps it): 
How can she go through all that and 
be so brave? 

Loo: I was awfully nasty to her. I 
practically told her I thought she 
was & spy. 

Win: I’m afraid I’ll burst into tears 
when I look at her. 

Buas: Wait’ll Sandra hears the truth! 

Loo: All the girls. Gosh, I’ve got to 
make up for the way I acted. 

Bues: Why don’t you go down and get 
her? 

Loo: And you present her with the 
basket, Bugs, on account of — 

Win: Don’t say it or I really will ery. 

Bugs: All right, I'll think of a little 
speech. 

Loo: Be back in a sec. (She exits.) 

Win: Was Loo really rude? 

Bugs: Awfully. 

Wi: Oh, dear. I’m glad I put in that 
nice slip. 

Bugs: I have a brand new pair of 
stockings. (Goes to dresser and gets 
them) Wrap them up, will you, Win? 
I’m trying to think of something to 
say. (WIN wraps stockings and puts 
them in basket. A moment later Loo 
enters with Mrs. KLurute.) 

Loo: I met her in the hall. Sit down, 
Mrs. Kluthie. We have a surprise 


for you. 

Bugs: It was Win’s idea originally. We 
Denver four feel the urge to show 
our appreciation to you, Mrs. Kluthie. 
But first, if Loo and I did not seem 
very hospitable a few minutes ago, 
please excuse us. I—TI guess we 
were a little upset when all the other 
girls left for the holidays. And now, 
in behalf of the Western Whirlwinds, 
let me present you with this basket. 
(Picks up basket and holds it out) 

Mrs. Kuurute (Looking from the 
basket to the girls in bewilderment): 
For me? You want me to have this 
beautiful basket? (The girls nod.) 
But — but — maybe it is a joke, 
and I do not understand. . . . 

Loo: No, no, not at all. 

Win: Perhaps it does seem odd, but I 
started it to cheer myself up. I was 
homesick, and my mother always 
says when you are unhappy, do 
something for someone else. 

Mrs. Kuvurtuie: That is a beautiful 
idea — yes, very beautiful. 

Bugs: So, you see, you are doing some- 
thing for us. 

Mrs. Kuiutuie (Takes basket): Girls, 
you have me what you call lightning 
struck. I—even in German, I 
could not be coherent. 

Par (Starts rummaging through basket): 
Here, let me put it on the table for 
you. (Sets basket on table and takes 
out packages) Crazy me. Don’t start 
opening until I get a card on this. 
(She secretly removes card already on 
and writes on a scrap of paper.) 

Bues (Brings a chair up to the table): 
Sit here, Mrs. Kluthie, and we'll 
watch you. They’re only trifles — 
but we feel a little strange so far 
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from home, as I guess you do — and would be no place here for me. 
we're trying to make it one world. (Blinks back tears and smiles) I had 
Mrs. Kuvuruie: Join the political supposed it would be to you girls — 
science class and learn about the one what you say — good riddance. 
world. (Shakes her head, smiles Buas: Oh, no. No, indeed. We 
sadly) See, I brag about myself to Americans are quick and impulsive. 
keep from crying. First we don’t know people, and 
Pat: You'll feel a whale of a lot more we leave them alone. Then, sud- 
like crying next term when we really denly, like — like opening a book — Mrs 
are in your class. We were saying we understand them — and — and PaM 
only a few minutes ago that we’re love them. JIMA 
going to sign up for your course. Mrs. Kuvurate (Nods): That is why I Per 
Buas: And if we take your course, a felt so sad at the thought of leaving Sus: 
lot of other kids will, too. They love you. (Leoks at Buas, then at others) | Serrine 
to follow the leader. So you won’t You girls. Such nice people, Amer- | Ar Ris 
have it as easy as now. icans. Such a nice country, America, consu 
Mrs. Kuvuruie: Easy? It was not easy And what a nice thing to set aside a enters 
here. (Puts hand to her heart) I will day to be thankful. But me—I [| Pam:N 
tell you a secret. I have known they think I shall be thankful every day | Mrs. . 
could not keep me with only five as long as I live. (She smiles at the work. 
girls in the class. Miss Hudson told girls, and they smile back warmly asthe | Pam: V 
me a short minute ago that unless curtain falls.) anyW 
more signed up next semester, there THE END Mrs. . 
Why 
Hearts Pam: V 
Characters: 7 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. I car 
Costumes: Modern dress. Miss Hudson wears Mrs. J 
a suit, Mrs. Kluthie, a plain black dress. 
Sandra is all dressed up in heels, a fur coat the b 
and a hat. The four girls wear skirts and Rem 
sweaters, loafers or saddle shoes and socks. : 
Properties: Cotton, package for Sandra con- word 
taining the diary in a bright book jacket, Pam: J 
stockings, compact, red sachet heart, ket 9 
with bow on handle, boxes, wrapping paper, knoy 
lapel flower, cards, pencils. Mrs. / 
Setting: The Prologue may take place before : 
the curtain. The only furnishings necessary Jim 
are a flat-top desk and two chairs, one chair Pam: E 
in front of the desk and one beside it. A We 
telephone is on the desk. The furnishings sitt 
in Bugs’ room include a bed, a bookcase, a can’ 
desk, a table, and several chairs. On the 
table is a radio. Books, papers, etc., are on MRs, . 
the desk and the table, = a student lamp and 
is on the desk. The door is on the upstage , 
wall, and near the door there may be a win- littl 
dow curtained in a gay material matching Pam: ' 
the bedspread. Banners, pictures and other , 
decorations hang on the walls. tion 
Lighting: No special effects. ing) 
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Jimmy Six 


by Robert Downing 


Characters 
Mrs. Cyntuia ABBoTT 
Pam, her daughter, 16 
Jummy, her son, 12 
Pere Wuirte, Jimmy’s friend 
Susan Wuire, Pete’s cousin, 17 

SeTTinG: The Abbott living room. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Assorr sits at a desk, 
consulting a book, making notes. Pam 
enters from the dining room. 

Pam: Mother .. . 

Mrs. Asporr (Concentrating on her 
work): Yes, dear? 

Pam: What time is lunch around here 
anyway? 

Mrs. Assorr (Without looking up): 
Why, at noon, dear. You know that. 

Pam: Well, it’s almost one-thirty, and 
I can’t get my kitchen work done! 

Mrs. Aspporr (Cheerfully, her nose in 
the book): Well, just keep at it, Pam. 
Remember the Abbott family watch- 
word — Persevere! 

Pam: J know that, Mother — and you 
know it... but does Jimmy know it? 

Mrs. Asporr (Turns to Pam): What’s 
Jimmy got to do with it? 

Pam: He won’t eat his lunch. He’s just 
sitting at the table— moping! I 
can’t finish my work! 

Mrs. Assorr (Sighs): I do wish you 
and your brother would try to be a 
little more co-operative . . . 

Pam: That’s what I want! Co-opera- 
tion! Jimmy knows I’m entertain- 
ing my History Club girls this after- 
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noon. He knows that Susan White, 
the celebrated author, is going to be 
my guest. (Wails) Oh, Mother — 
Jimmy’s sabotaging my whole day! 

Mrs. Assorr: Darling, Susan White is 
not a celebrated author. She’s simply 
a very promising young lady. 

Pam: Susan White may not be Jane 
Austen, Mother, but she did have 
her essay published — the best essay 
in the whole country in the History 
League contest — and she was writ- 
ten up in all the papers. I wish J 
could write about history like that. 

Mrs. Asporr (Smiles): Well, dear — 
remember the Abbott watchword .. . 

Pam: I know — Persevere! Mother, 
don’t you see how important today 
is to me? 

Mrs. Aspotr (Making notes): Every 
day has its vital moments, darling. 
Pam: Here’s Susan White coming to 
Maple Valley to live — to make her 
home right here in this grubby old 

town... 

Mrs. Assorr (Looks up): Thoreau 
found charm at Walden, Pam. Mark 
Twain came from Hannibal... 

Pam: But I didn’t know them! Susan 
White turns out to be the cousin of 
our very own next door neighbors! 
Why, she’s sitting over there right 
now — just waiting to come to my 
party! Imagine that! 

Mrs. Asporr (Smiles absenily): Au- 
thors have relatives, too, dear... 








Pam: But it’s such a privilege! To be 
able to present Susan White in her 
first Maple Valley appearance! My 
History Club girls are simply wild 
with envy! Think of it! A real, live 
author right here in this room! 
(Storms) And I can’t even get the 
place decently cleaned up! All on 
account of Jimmy! — 

Mrs. Assorr (Rises, crosses to book- 
case): Pam, I simply can’t cope with 
these difficulties between you and 
Jimmy. Not today. 

Pam (Following): If you'll just cope 
with Jimmy, I’ll be satisfied! 

Mrs. Assortr (Gels a book, returns to 
her desk): You know I’m working on 
my book review for the Ladies’ 
League. I have to be finished to- 
morrow. Now, I promised you that 
you could have the living room this 
afternoon for your meeting. That 
means I'll have to take my material 
upstairs. I’m delighted to do this 
for you, dear— but please settle 
your problems with Jimmy yourself. 
(Sits at desk) 

Pam (Goes to her mother): Jimmy’s im- 
possible! He’s pouting because he 
has to stay in and help me. He 
wants to play baseball! (Jimmy en- 
ters in time to hear this. He is finish- 
ing a wedge of apple pie.) 

Jimmy: Darn right I want to play ball! 
We got a heavy game set for this 
p.m. My Maple Valley Tigers versus 
the Elm Street Polecats! 

Pam (Starts for the dining room): Now 
maybe I can clear the table! (Goes 
out) 

Jimmy (Goes to his mother): Mom, I 
just have to make that game this 
afternoon! 


Mrs. Assorr (Absorbed in her work): 
Yes, dear... 

Jimmy: You mean I can? Hot ziggety! 
(He bolts the last bite of pie, and 
dashes to the French doors.) 

Mrs. Assott (Turning to him): Jimmy, 
where are you going? 

Jimmy: Over to the vacant lot. I have 
to help Pete put down a new home 


plate. 

Mrs. Assotr: Not this afternoon, 
darling. 

Jimmy (Stuffing his hands in his 


pockets): Shucks! 
meant I could go! 

Mrs. Assotr: You know that Pam is 
counting on your help. 

Jimmy: Aw, gee, Mom, I don’t want to 
sit around here with all those square 
chicks! 

Mrs. Aspsortrt: We settled this at break- 
fast, son. Now, I don’t want to hear 
any more about it. You'll help Pam 
conduct her History meeting. 

Jimmy (A step toward his mother): 
Mom, without me the Tigers can 
never skunk the Polecats! 

Mrs. Assotr (Gathering up her book 
and papers): I cannot concentrate in 
this room another moment. (Rises, 
starts for stairs) Now, I rely on your 
good behavior this afternoon, Jim. 

Jmmmy (Crossing to center): Prison! 
That’s what this house is! 

Mrs. Assottr: You should be proud 
that Pam wants to use you in con- 
nection with her research. 

Jimmy: Research? What am I? A 
guinea pig? 

Mrs. Aspotr: You happen to be 
James Pomfrey Abbott the Sixth . .. 

Jimmy: Aw, who cares? 

Mrs. Assotr: You ought to share 
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Pam’s pride in the family tree, 
darling. Never forget that the first 
man to carry your name stood with 
Washington at Valley Forge! 

Jimmy: I know — but why does Pam 
want to bend her brains now? 

Mrs. Asspotr: Pam wants to make a 
good impression on Susan White. 

Jimmy: Pete’s cousin? That teen-age 
typewriter-tickler? Gosh, I'll bet 
Pete’ll be glad when those relatives 
of his get a house of their own and 
move out! 

Mrs. AssortrT: It isn’t very often that 
Pam asks you to do something for 
her. Isn’t that true? 

Jimmy: Yeah... 

Mrs. Apporr: Well, then — pitch in 
with a vim, son! Remember the 
legend on the Abbott coat of arms. 
Excelsior! (She goes out, her arm 
raised dramatically.) Excelsior! 

Jimmy (Starts down center, dejectedly) : 
Coat of arms! Excelsior! (Punching 
a davenport pillow) Pillow-stuffing! 
(He throws himself disconsolately on 
the davenport. There is a knock at the 
French doors.) Come in . . . (PETE 
darts in, followed by Susan. Jimmy 
does not look up.) 

Pere (Rushing to Jimmy): Hey, Jim! 
Why the siesta? Come on! We have 
to get over to the lot! 

Jimmy (Not stirring): No dice, Pete. 
I’m sunk! 

Prete: Whaddya mean? This is our big 
day! (Susan stands near the French 
doors, watching the boys, a smile on 
her face.) 

Jimmy: I can’t go. 

Pere (Aghast): You what? 

Jimmy: I’m benched! I’m liquidated! 

Pere: Jim! This is a calamity! 


Jimmy: Worse’n that — it’s murder! 

Pere (Wringing his hands): But if 
you don’t pitch for us today, we’re 
cooked! 

Jimmy: I’m a dead pigeon, Pete. 
Parental sentence has been passed. 
You'll have to pitch for the Tigers. 

Pere: Me! I’m a good catcher, Jim — 
but I can’t pitch against the Pole- 
cats! You know who they’re puttin’ 
on the mound? Stinky Williams! 

Jimmy (Suddenly sits wp, impressed): 
Stinky Williams! 

Prete: Only the best little side-winder 
in town! 

Jimmy (Sees Susan for the first time): 
Hey, who’s the frail? 

Pere: Never mind her! Get your glove 
and come on! 

Jrommy: Honest, Pete, I can’t. Pam’s 
got some shindig here this afternoon, 
and Mom says I have tostay and help. 

Pete (Crushed, throwing himself into a 
chair): Of all the luck! (Sighs) Well, 
there goes the game! (Jerks a thumb 
at Susan) Oh, this is my cousin, 
Susan White. Sue, he’s Jimmy 
Abbott. 

Sue (Pleasantly): I’m glad to meet 
you, Jim. 

Jimmy (Studying Sue): So you’re the 
mental giant? (Rises) I'll tell my 
sister you’re here. (He starts for the 
dining room.) 

Sue (A step after him): Please don’t. 
Not just yet. I’m here a little early, 
but Pete offered to bring me over, 
and I thought he might help me 
break the ice. I’m rather shy about 
meeting strangers. 

Jimmy: Well, you ought to go back and 
get an armful of the magazine with 
your essay in it. You can sell auto- 








graphed copies to Pam and her 
friends. 

Sure (Shakes her head, smiling): Oh, 
dear! That essay! Ever since it was 
published, I’ve been on exhibition. I 
hoped Maple Valley would be dif- 
ferent. 

Jimmy: You'll find out! 

Sue: I’m sorry to hear the bad news 
about the game, Jim. 

Jimmy: SoamlI... 

Sur: I wanted to see that game. 

Jimmy: Are you kiddin’? 

Pere: She means it, Jim. Sue’s a real 
fan! 

Sue: Pete’s told me so much about the 
Tigers. I hear you’ve got a great 
pitching arm, Jim. (Crosses to him) 
May I? (Feels Jimmy’s arm, turns to 
Pere) You’re right, Pete. Solid! 

Pere: Out where Sue comes from, the 
girls have a soft-ball team. 

Jimmy: Honest? 

Sure: I was captain of my outfit. I 
hated to leave that gang of mine — 
but Dad got a job with the Maple 
Valley newspaper, and here we are! 

Pere: Sue used to pitch for her team. 

Jimmy (Impressed): You did? (Sun 
nods, smiling.) 

Pere: Show him, Sue! 

Sue: Well . . . (She takes a stance, 
winds up, and tosses an imaginary 
ball across the room.) 

Jmumy (Whistles): Not bad! 

Sue: We have to pitch under-hand, 
you know — soft-ball. 

Jimmy: Sure, I know. 

Sue: Sometimes I’d like to really wind 
up and let go! (She assumes a pro- 
fessional ball-player’s pitching posi- 
tion, and after an enormous wind-up, 
she hurls an imaginary ball. 


Jimmy: Hey! You're all right! 

Sue: Dad taught me. 

Jimmy: I sure wish you’d get the dames 
around here interested in baseball. 
Maybe they’d get off their culture 
kick and act more human. 

Sue: Culture kick? 

Jimmy: Yeah. Like my sister Pam. 
That’s why we’re sunk this after- 
noon. She’s got this screwy History 
Club comin’ here to meet you, and [ 
have to be Exhibit A! 

Sue: I don’t understand. 

Jimmy: It’s all because I happen to be 
James the Sixth! 

Pere: I don’t dig you. 

Jimmy: I’m the sixth guy in my family 
with the same name. It’s supposed 
to be important. (To Sur) Pam 
wants to parade me for her book 
worms — make a big impression on 
you. (Takes a sheet of paper from his 
pocket) I even have to read an essay! 

Sue: Is that the essay, Jim? 

Jimmy: Yeah. 

Sue: May I see it? 

Jimmy (Hands Sue the paper): Sure — 
keep it if you want to. (An idea) 
Go ahead, keep it! (To Pere) I’ll tell 
Pam I lost it, then maybe I won’t 
have to perform! 

Sue (Looks at paper): Well — this is 
very interesting... 

Jrmmy: Just a lot of bilge about my 
ancestors. 

Sur: I ran across a lot of this material 
when I was doing my essay. 

Jimmy: What do I care about all those 
guys? I just want to be me! (Dis- 
gusted) James the First, James the 
Second, James the Third! Monoto- 
nous, isn’t it? (Sue crosses to the 
French doors, scanning the paper.) 
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Pere: I was named for a guy my Dad 
met in the army. Turned out later 
Pete wasn’t his name at all. Just 
sort of an alias. Mom wanted to 
change my name, but Dad wouldn’t 
let her. Good thing, too. She 
wanted to call me Algernon! 

Jimmy: I’d just as soon be Algernon as 
to carry a lot of arithmetic on the 
back of my name! James the Sixth! 
Phooey! 

Sur: Say! This is familiar territory! 
(To Jimmy) Did your sister write 
this, Jim? 

Jimmy: She cribbed all those facts and 
dates out of some old book that 
Mother has. 

Sue: Well, her research is sound — as 
far as it goes... 

Jimmy: It goes far enough! 

Sue: The Abbott family did make a lot 
of history, Jim. But they weren’t 
quite as dull as this makes out. 

Jimmy: Dull enough to spoil our game. 

Sur: Listen, fellows. Maybe I can 
help you out. I’d like to see that 
game myself. How much time do 
we have? 

Jimmy (Looking at the mantel clock): 
The Polecats will be on the diamond 
in one hour flat! 

Sure: Well, boys, I’ve got an idea. I 
don’t know if it’ll work, but I’m 
willing to try. O.K.? 

Pere: Susy, if you can save the day, 
I’ll never forget it! 

Jimmy: Me neither! What’s the scoop? 
(Pam enters.) 

Pam: I thought I heard voices in here. 
Hello, Pete. 

Pete: Hi, Pam. This is my cousin, 
Susan White. Sue, meet Pamela 
Abbott. 
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Pam (Goes to Sus, flustered, but 
pleased): Why, Miss White! This is 
such an honor! (Offers her hand) 

Sue (Shakes hands with Pam): Hello, 
Pam. I’m sorry to be here early. 
Pam: I’m so glad you’re here! We can 
get acquainted before the girls ar- 
rive. Jim — go get into your cos- 

tume.. 

Jimmy: Pam, I’m not gonna dress up for 
this clam bake! 

Pam (70 Sux, covering Jimmy’s declara- 
tion with shaky laughter): Excuse me. 
(To Jimmy) Now, darling, you know 
we rented that costume especially 
for the occasion. 

Jimmy: Then you wasted your money! 

Pam (70 Sue): Jim is going to appear 
as one of the early Abbotts, Miss 
White. 

Sue: Please call me Sue. 

Pam: We’ve had so many distinguished 
ancestors, you know. It was a prob- 
lem deciding which one Jim would 
represent. 

Jimmy: I represent me! Jimmy Six — 
The Demon Pitcher! (He winds up, 
hurls an imaginary pitch.) 

Pam (Trilling to Sue): Isn’t he amus- 
ing? (To Jimmy she offers an icy 
glare. Then she speaks to Suz) We 
managed to rent a Revolutionary 
War costume for Jim. It’s on your 
bed, dear. Go and put it on. And be 
careful of the powdered wig. 

Jimmy (A cry of pain): False hair! 
Shoot me! Hang me! Hog-tie me! 
But I’m not gonna wear a wig! 

Pam: Pete will go up with you and help 
you get ready, won’t you, Pete? 

Pere: Well... 

Pam: You can practice reading your 
speech to Pete. Remember, Jimmy 








— good round tones, and project! 

Sue: Oh, here’s your speech, Jim. 
(Giving the paper to Jimmy. To Pam) 
I was just looking it over. I hope 
you don’t mind, Pam. 

Pam: Of course not! I’m flattered! A 
historian like you, Miss White . . . 
Sue (Correcting her with a_ smile): 

Sue... 

Pam: Thank you. Any suggestions you 
care to make will be very welcome. 

Sue: Well... 

Pam: I have a better idea! Jim, read 
your speech for Miss White! 

Jim (Jn anquish): Oh, no! 

Sve (With a wink for Jimmy that Pam 
does not see): Go ahead, Jim. I'd 
like to hear it. 

Jimmy (Unfolding the paper): Well, all 
right... 

Pam: That’s a good boy. (Jimmy 
slouches, one hand in his pocket, clear- 
ing his throat. Sve and Pere sit. 
Pam stands nervously near the French 
doors. Jimmy moves self-consciously 
to center.) 

Jimmy: Where do I start? 

Pam (Sweetly, through her teeth): At the 
beginning, dear boy. 

Jimmy: I don’t know what this first 
word is. 

Pam: “Genealogical.” 

Jimmy: Jeanie-a-which? 

Pam: “Genealogical Recollections of 
My Forebears.” 
Jimmy: Four bears! 

z00? 

Pam: Forebears are ancestors, Jim. 

Jimmy: Oh, sure. Well — that’s the 
title. What Pam said. (Clears throat, 
reads) ‘“‘My name is James Pomfrey 
Abbott the Sixth . . .” (Looks up) 
Heck! Everybody knows that! 


What is this — a 


Pam: Go on, please. 


Jimmy (Reads): “I share this name with 
a long line of American heroes. James 
Pomfrey Abbott the First was a 
friend of Paul Revere. Revere made 
the famous Abbott silver service. . .”’ 
(Looks up) I thought Paul Revere 


rode a horse! 


Pam: He was also a prominent silver- 


smith. 


Jimmy: I guess that horse must have 


been a hobby! 


Pam: At this point, I thought we 


might make use of a prop. 


Jimmy: I could use one right now. 


(Leans on a chair) 


Pam: I plan to have Jim display the 


teapot from our Revere silver set. 


Jimmy: You mean that old plugged tea- 
pot that leaks every time we use it? 


Pam: Really, Jim! 
reading — if you don’t mind! 
Jimmy: I mind 


winter at Valley Forge.” 


Sue: I remember reading about him 
when I was gathering material for 


my essay. 

Pam: Honestly, Sue? That’s thrilling! 

Sue: He was a fascinating person. 

Pam: All the Abbotts were! 

Sve: Do you remember that 
across the Rappahannock River? 

Pam: Oh, yes! 


Sue: Well, did you know that your 
-James the First — was 


ancestor 

with Washington at the time? 
Pam: That wasn’t in Mother’s book. 
Sue: I read about it in an old diary. 
Pam: Tell us about it, Sue. 
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Please continue 


-but what ean I do? 
(He shrugs, reads) ‘The First James 
Abbott fought at Bunker Hill. With 
Washington, he shared that terrible 


time 
Washington threw the silver dollar 
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Sue: Well, after Washington threw the 
dollar, James Abbott took out a 
shilling, and he tossed that shilling 
right across the Rappahannock! 

PeTE: Some pitch! 

Sue: Then Abbott turned to Washing- 
ton and said, “Let’s see you beat 
that, George!”’ 

Jimmy: What’d George do? 

Sue: The diary didn’t say. 

Pam: That — that’s a very interesting 
historical sidelight. However .. . 

Jimmy: I'll work it in! Thanks, Sue! 

Pam: Shall we read on? 

Jimmy: O.K. (Reads) “James Pomfrey 
Abbott the Second is known as the 
Boy Hero of the War of 1812.” 

Sue: He was a drummer boy! 

Pam (Pleased): That’s right! 

Jimmy (Reads): “When the British 
burned our capital city, young James 
stood firm in the face of the foe, and 
bravely beating his little drum, he 
summoned our troops to a gallant 
charge.” 

Sug: Thanks to Dolly Madison. 

Pam: I beg your pardon, Sue? 

Sue: There’s an account of that in a 
Dolly Madison biography I read. 
You recall that Dolly Madison had 
to flee the burning city? 

Pam: That’s a well-known fact. 

Sue: Well, on the road, Dolly passed a 
little drummer boy sitting on a rock. 
He was crying his eyes out because 
he had lost his drumsticks. Dolly 
rose to the situation. She dug into a 
basket of food she had in her carriage 
and produced two chicken drum- 
sticks, which she gave to the boy. 
“Now, then,” Dolly told him. “Stop 
whining and beat a loud retreat!” 

Pam: Retreat! 


Sue: Dolly knew the only way to save 
the troops was by a strategic retreat! 
So little Jim Abbott dried his tears 
and pounded the very dickens out of 
that drum of his! 

Pere: Pounded the very chickens, you 
mean! 

Jimmy: Hey! That’s a better yarn than 
this one! I’m gonna tell that story. 

Pam: Well — it’s very colorful — but 
are the facts correct? 

Sue: I have the book among my things, 
Pam. It’s by a noted author, and I 
think it sheds new light on Dolly 
Madison. 

Jimmy: Not to mention Jimmy the 
Second! 

Pere: Let’s hear more! 

Pam: I’m afraid this may be boring our 
guest, Jim. (7’o Sug) You can hear 
the rest when the girls get here. 

Sue: Oh, I’m enjoying this, Pam! May 
we hear more? 

Pam: Well... 

Jimmy (Reads eagerly): ‘James Abbott 
the Third was a famous Indian 
fighter.” 

Sue: Indeed he was! And such a brave 
man! He was scalped in a raid at 
Point Regret — but he lived to tell 
the tale! Of course, he didn’t have 
a hair on his head. In later years he 
was known as Baldy Abbott! (Pam 
swallows hard.) 

Jimmy: Old Baldy, huh? (Reads) “The 
Fourth James Abbott, intrepid pi- 
oneer, was the first American to enter 
Sonora County, California.” 

Sure: Where he was hanged as a horse 
thief! 

Pam (Shocked): A horse thief! 

Sue: It was all a mistake — but in 
those days, they hanged a man first 
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and asked questions later. It seems 
Abbott didn’t steal the horse. He 
only borrowed it so he could escape a 
charge of bank robbery. 

Pam: What? 

Sue: Of course, he hadn’t really robbed 
the bank. He just happened to be a 
good friend of the man who did. 
There’s a lot of material about this 
in the Library at Sacramento. 

Pam: I don’t believe it! 

Pete: Keep goin’, Jim! 

Jummy (Reads): “James P. Abbott the 
Fourth, sometimes called the Em- 
pire Builder . . .” 

Sue: If I may say so, Pam, it might be 
better to skip this one. 

Pam: Why? He built a railroad clear 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Suse: There was some question about 
the manner in which he financed 
that railroad, Pam. 

Pam: That’s not true! 

Sue: I refer you to the Congressional 
Record, Volume Number .. . 

Pam: Never mind! 

Jummy (Reads): “James Abbott the 
Fifth ...” 

Pam (Grabs the paper from Jimmy): I'll 
take that! 

Sve: James Abbott the Fifth was a 
journeyman printer who later 
founded one of America’s biggest 
newspapers. 

Pam: At least you’ve got that right! 

Sue: He is enshrined at Cooperstown, 
New York, in the gallery of baseball 
immortals. 

Jimmy (Delighted): Honest? 

Sve: Jim Abbott hit the first home-run 
in baseball history. 

Jimmy: That’s where I get my talent! 

SUE: 
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Giants, one of the first ball clubs in 
the East. 

Jrmmy: Just like me with the Tigers! 

Sve (To Pam): I think it’s a great idea 
to have Jim tell us about your an- 
cestors, Pam. I know your friends 
will love it! 

Pam: Like fun they will! Do you think 
T’ll let Jim stand up there and dis- 
grace the family name? 

Sue: It’s fascinating, Pam. 

Pam: Susan White, I think you're 
mean! My whole day is ruined! 

Sue: I don’t see why. 

Pam: Just because you happen to be so 
smart! 

Sus: The truth is always good to hear, 
Pam. We're all human. When we 
learn that the men and women who 
made our history were also human 
beings, it makes us appreciate all the 
more what they did for us. 

Pam (Miserably): I'll never be able to 
hold up my head again! 

Sue: Of course you will. 

Pam: Jim’ll spread this all over town! 

Jimmy (Gleefully): Yes, ma’am! 

Pam: I'll be so mortified! 

Pere: What for? 

Pam: Those dreadful ancestors of 
mine! (Recites their crimes) “See if 
you can beat that, George!’ Chicken 
drumsticks! Baldy Abbott! Horse 
thief! Bank robber! Swindler! 
Home-run king! (Wails) Oh — it 
sounds like Gangbusters! 

Sue: Quite the contrary. All those 
Abbott men had their place in our 
history, Pam. They were great 
Americans. 

Pam: Not that Empire Builder — that 
swindler! 


He founded the Millervilles Sus: I said there was some question 
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about his finances, Pam. He cleared 
himself eventually. In those days 
most empire builders were men of 
action and expediency. If they 
hadn’t been, our country couldn’t 
have expanded so rapidly. Abbott 
the Fourth made fine contributions 
to our national growth. 

Pam: It didn’t sound that way to me. 

Sue: Pam, I’ve got an idea. I’d like to 
do a series of articles about the 
Abbotts! 

Pam: And get us ridden out of town on 
a rail? No, thanks! 

Suge: The Historians’ Magazine has 
asked me to contribute some articles, 
and I’ve been wondering what to write 
about. The Abbots are the answer! 
From James the First to Jimmy Six! 

Jrmmy (Astonished): You wouldn’t put 
me in an article? 

Sug: You’d be the final one, Jim. A 
contemporary study. The Abbotts 
carry on! A glowing example of his- 
tory’s continuity! And, Sue — I’d 
like to do a treatment of the Abbott 
women, too. You, for instance . . 

Pam: Me? 

Sue: In fact, I’d like to build the 
article around you. (Takes Pam’s 
arm) My first new friend in Maple 
Valley — the person to whom I owe 
this wonderful adventure! 

Pam: An article about me! 
what the girls would say! 

Sug: I’d like to start making notes 
right away. (Gets pencil and paper 
from desk) I want to get to know you 
both. Your daily lives. Your inter- 
ests... 

Jimmy: Baseball! 

Sug: Do you think I could watch you 
play? 


Imagine 


Jimmy: Right now if you say so! The 
Tigers are playin’ the Elm Street 
Polecats this afternoon! 

Sue: Is it a major contest? 

Pere: Biggest event of the summer! 

Sue: Pam — I must see that game! 

Pam: But my friends! They’re coming 
here to meet you! 

Sue: Couldn’t we all go to the game 
together? 

Pete: We'll save you some seats! 

Jrmmy: In the shade! 

Pam: But my plans! I worked so hard 
on the refreshments! 

Sue: Couldn’t we come back here after 
the game and have a victory party? 
That’d be fun, Pam! 

Pam: What if the Tigers lose? 

Pere: Not a chance! 

Sug: I’ve felt that pitching arm of 
Jim’s, Pam. J don’t think the Tigers 
will lose! 

Jimmy: She’s a baseball expert, too, 
Pam! 

Pam (With growing suspicion): Oh, is 
she? I’m beginning tounderstand. .. 

Sue (Smiles at Pam): You're right- 
Pam. I did start popping those foot- 
notes to the Abbotts just to help the 
boys out of a jam — but I over- 
played my game. I backed myself 
right into a corner. Now I won’t 
rest till I do those articles about your 
family! (Takes Pam’s arm) May we 
go to the game, Pam? Please? 

Pam: Well, if you think it’s that im- 
portant... 

Sus: Everything about the Abbotts is 
important! 

Pete: Golly! Look at the time, Jim! 
Come on! (Runs to French doors) 

Jimmy (Following Prete): See you''at 
the game, gals! (Turns at the door) 








Thanks, Sue! Thanks a million! 

Pete: Step on it! 

Jimmy: And Pam —- if you want me to 
— ]’ll wear that costume at your 
party. I’ll even put on the wig! 

Pam (Beams ai Jimmy): Forget it! Just 
go out and win that game! We can’t 
have Sue writing about an Abbott 
defeat! Jim — you’ve got the family 
honor in the palm of your hand! 

Jimmy: Nope! I’ve got it right here! 
(Flexes his pitching arm) 

Sue: Good luck, boys! 

Pam: Bless you. Bless you, Jimmy Six! 

Jommy: Thanks, Pam. As we say in the 
family tree — Excelsior! (Jimmy and 
Pere run out. Mrs. Apporr séarts 
downstairs. ) 

Pam: I’ve got a feeling this may be a 
great day for the Abbotts! 

Sve: It’s not such a bad day for Susy 
White! (Mrs. Apporr enters the 
room, sees SuE, comes forward.) 

Mrs. Assorr: How do you do? I’m 
Cynthia Abbott. (Offers her hand) 

Pam: Mother, this is Susan White. 
This is my mother, Sue. 

Sue (Shaking hands with Mrs. AB- 
Bott): It’s so nice to meet you, Mrs. 
Abbott. 

Mrs. Assorr (Warmly): I can’t begin 
to tell you how enchanted I am to 
meet you! I was certainly impressed 
by your essay. Frankly, Miss White, 


I think it shows signs of potential 
literary greatness. 

Sue: Thank you. 

Pam: Wait till you hear about that po- 
tential, Mother! 

Mrs. Aspotr: You write so pictur- 
esquely — but with such style. 

Sue: Thank you, Mrs. Abbott. 

Mrs. Apsorr: Since you’re interested 
in history, I must tell you a few 
things about our family .. . 

Sure (Getting pencil and paper ready): 
May I make notes, Mrs. Abbott? 
Mrs. Assortr: You won't have to, my 
dear. I'll lend you my Abbott 

Genealogy. 

Sue: I’m sure I'll enjoy it. But, Mrs. 
Abbott, your side of the family must 
contain fine material, too. 

Mrs. Assotr (Pleased): The Pryors? 

Sue: Didn’t I read somewhere that 
Comfort Pryor was the first woman 
to sail around the Horn in a clipper 
ship? 

Mrs. Assorr (Beaming): My dear 
Miss White, we must have a good, 
long talk! Do sit down! (They sit. 
Sue, with pencil poised, winks at 
Pam. The curtain starts down.) 

Mrs. Apsortr: Now, let’s start at the 
beginning. It was this way: Com- 
fort Pryor’s grandmother came from 
England in Sixteen Hundred and .. . 

THE END 








PRODUCTION NOTES 


Jimmy Srx 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Pamela may wear a 
dressy afternoon dress or suit; Jimmy and 
Pete wear everyday clothes suitable for 
playing baseball. 

Properties: Wedge of apple pie and sheet of 
paper for Jimmy. 


Setting: The Abbott living room. On one side 
there is a door leading to the rest of the 
house; on the other there are French doors, 
if possible, leading to the outside. The room 
contains a desk with a book and pencils and 

aper on it, a bookcase, a davenport, and a 
ew chairs. There is a clock on the mantel 
over a fireplace. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Two Middle Grades 





Thanks to Butter-Fingers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters Dean: But, Mom, you know how kids 
Mrs. Upton, a collector of antiques are. She wants to help. And with 
DEAN, her teen-age son Aunt Frances and Uncle Buck in 
CHARLOTTE, her ten-year-old daughter Europe I guess she feels pretty 
Betsy, her ten-year-old niece homesick right now. (Enter Betsy 
Dr. RINEHART, a collector of antiques with a stack of plates.) 
Te: Thanksgiving Day. Betsy (Cheerfully): Did you hear the 
SertinG: The dining room of the Upton crash, Aunt Martha? I just dropped 
home. the dishpan and knocked the meat 
Ar Rise: Mrs. Upton and CHARLOTTE grinder off the kitchen table. 
are arranging the centerpiece of fruit Mrs. Upton: So that’s what it was! 
and autumn leaves on the table. DEAN Heavens, child, put down those 
is repairing an electric coffee pot at a plates before you drop them.. 
side table. There is a brief pause, fol- CHARLOTTE: You should know better 
lowed by a terrific crash that sounds as than to carry so many at a time. 
if an atom bomb had struck the After all, they’re Mommy’s best 
kitchen. china. 
Mrs. Upton: Good heavens! What  Bersy: Well, I didn’t drop a single one, 
has she broken now? so there! (Trips slightly but lands the 
CHARLOTTE: Sounds as if she knocked plates safetly on the table.) What can 
every plate out of the cupboard. If I do now, Aunt Martha? 
she stays much longer, we won’t Mrs. Upron (With a shudder): Why 
have a dish left. don’t you start peeling the potatoes 
Mrs. Upton: Charlotte! What a while Charlotte and I finish the 
thing to say about your cousin! Re- table? 
member she’s our guest! But I must Berrsy: But, Aunt Martha, I hate to 
admit I never saw such a child. peel potatoes, and these dishes are so 
She’s a regular butter-fingers! Drops beautiful. Please let me help. I 
everything she touches. promise to be careful. 


Dean: Why are you two always pick- Dean: Have a heart, Mom. 
ing on Betsy, Mom? She seems like Mrs. Upron: All right. I guess you 
a good kid! could lay the silver. It’s in the 
Mrs. Upton: We’re not picking on her, kitchen. You can bring in the tray 
Dean. And she is a lovely child, in of glassware, Charlotte. But do be 
her way. If only she’d learn to keep careful. (T7'wo girls start for kitchen.) 
her hands off things. CHARLOTTE: But, Mommy, I’m always 
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careful. You say yourself I never 
break anything. (zit CHARLOTTE 
and Betsy) 

Dean: Isn’t that Charlotte getting a 
little on the prissy side, Mom? 
(Mocking his sister) “I never break 
anything.” That’s the kind of talk 
makes you feel like breaking her 
little neck. 

Mrs. Upton: Don’t even use the word 
breaking, Dean. That little Betsy 
breaks enough stuff for the whole 
family. Oh, well, she goes back to 
school tomorrow. I only hope she 
and Charlotte can manage to stay 
friends that long. They’ve fought 
like cats and dogs ever since they 
were little. 

Dean: I guess they’re just jealous of 
each other, Mom. 

Mrs. Upton: Jealous? What on earth 
would they have to be jealous of? 
Dean: Don’t ask me. But you know 
how girls are. (Enter CHARLOTTE and 

Betsy, each with a tray.) 

Betsy: Here we are, Aunt Martha, 
and I didn’t so much as drop a single 
spoon. 

Mrs. Upton (70 Cuaruorre): Careful 
with the tray, dear. I wouldn’t want 
anything to happen to those glasses. 
(Both girls set down trays.) 

Betsy: You have such beautiful dishes, 
Aunt Martha. They must be ter- 
ribly expensive. 

Mrs. Upton: I’m glad you like them, 
dear. You see, these are not only 
good dishes, Betsy, they’re also very 
old dishes. They’re antiques and 
they can’t be replaced. 

Dean: Then why are we using them, 
Mom? These “anti-cues’” of yours 
always make me nervous. 


Mrs. Upton: We’re using them be- 
cause Dr. Rinehart is coming for 
dinner, dear. Now I really must 
look at the turkey. (Ezrit Mars. 
Upton) 

Bersy: Who’s Dr. Rinehart? 

Dean: Oh, he’s some sort of “‘anti-cue”’ 
bug that knows all about cracked 
sugar bowls and tea pots. 

CHARLOTTE: Don’t be silly, Dean. Dr. 
Rinehart writes articles for maga- 
zines and takes colored pictures of 
beautiful table settings. Mommy’s 
just dying to have him take some 
pictures of our dishes. And besides, 
she thinks he might want to feature 
the bride sugar bow] in his exhibit. 

Betsy (With great interest): The bride 
sugar bowl! What in the world is 
that? 

Dean: Just an old sugar bowl that 
looks like a cross between a wash 
bowl and a coffee pot. 

CHARLOTTE: Dean, you're terrible. 
Don’t believe a thing he says, Betsy. 
The bride sugar bowl is over two 
hundred years old. It was brought 
over from England by the first 
Upton family who came to America. 

Betsy: Buy why is it called the bride 
sugar bowl? 

CHARLOTTE: Because it’s always been 
handed down to the first bride in the 
family. 

Betsy: Isn’t that romantic! Where is 
it? I’m dying to see it. 

CHARLOTTE: It’s in the china closet . . . 
way in the back. (As Bersy runs 
toward closet) You'll see it later. 
Nobody’s allowed to touch it but 
Mommy. 

Dean: You might as well tell her the 
rest of the story, Sis. All about the 
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poor little Southern bride who dis- 
appeared during the Civil War. 

CHARLOTTE: That was Great-grand- 
mother’s youngest sister, Delia Up- 
ton. Their plantation was burned by 
the soldiers. She escaped with the 
sugar bowl, but while she was run- 
rung in the darkness, she fell over 
a big boulder and was killed. The 
sugar bowl wasn’t even nicked. 

Bersy: You mean the sugar bow! was 
the only thing she saved out of the 
whole house? 

Dean: That’s all. Everything else was 
destroyed. But there’s the old sugar 
bowl safe and sound in the china 
closet this very minute. After an 
adventure like that, no wonder it’s a 
museum piece. 

Betsy: It all sounds sort of corny to 
me. 

CHARLOTTE: Corny? 
mean by corny? 
Betsy: Well, don’t you think it was 
sort of dumb of your ancestor to 
save a silly thing like a sugar bowl? 
Dean: Careful, Betsy, my girl, she’s 

your ancestor too, you know. 

Betsy: She is? 

Dean: Of course. We’re both Uptons, 
aren’t we? Grandpa Upton had two 
sons, your Dad and ours. 

Bersy: Well, what do you know? You 
mean I’m part owner of the sugar 
bowl? 

CHARLOTTE: Of course not. It belongs 
to Mommy. 

Dean: Actually, Sis, it belongs to Dad. 
Grandma got the sugar bowl when 
she was a bride, and since she had no 
daughters, she gave it to the first 
son who brought home a bride and 
that was Dad. 


What do you 
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Cuar.otre: And Dad will give it to 
me when I am a bride. 

Betsy: How do you know? If the first 
bride in the family gets the sugar 
bowl, how do you know it won’t be 
me 

Dean (Laughing): Now, there’s a point 
we never figured on, did we, Sis? 

CHARLOTTE: But you couldn’t get the 
sugar bowl. You couldn’t! It be- 
longs to me. Mommy always said it 
would be mine when I get married. 
How dare you say it will be yours? 

Dean: Oh, for Pete’s sake! Two kids 
not even twelve years old, fighting 
about who’s gonna be the first bride. 

CHARLOTTE: But she won’t be the 
first bride. She won’t! She won’t! 

Dean: O.K., so she won’t. I’m going 
down to the cellar for an extension 
cord. You two can fight it out and 
may the best woman win. (Ezit) 

Bersy: Just what makes you so sure I 
eouldn’t be a bride as quick as you, 
Charlotte Upton? I’m quicker at 
everything else. I can jump rope 
faster and I can swim faster. You’re 
nothing but an old slowpoke. 

CHARLOTTE: Is that so? Well, that 
just goes to show how much you 
know about getting a husband. It 
has nothing to do with jumping or 
swimming. You’ve got to be beauti- 
ful. 

Betsy: Beautiful! You think you’re 
beautiful. Ha! I wouldn’t have 
those sissy blonde curls on a bet. 
Boys don’t like curls either, except 
to pull them. 

CHARLOTTE: I suppose you think boys 
are crazy about pigtails? Well, you’ll 
find out! Besides, a bride’s got to be 
good at housework, and you’re noth- 








ing but an old butter-fingers. You 
drop everything you touch. 

Betsy: I do not! And who said I was a 
butter-fingers? 

CHARLOTTE: My own mother said so! 

Betsy: I don’t believe you. Aunt 
Martha likes having me here. She 
told Mother she did. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, she doesn’t like to 
have you break all our dishes. 

Betsy: I never broke a single dish — 
just a lamp and two flower vases. 
And I don’t believe Aunt Martha 
ever said that. 

CHARLOTTE: She did too. 

Betsy (Doubling up her first and start- 
ing toward CuHarRuLoTTe): Charlotte 
Upton, if you’re making this up. . . 
. 

Cuarworre (Picks up glass off table): 
Don’t you dare touch me, don’t you 
dare! (Glass slips out of her hands 
and breaks) 

Betsy (Triumphantly): There! See 
what you did? You threw that glass 
at me. 

CHARLOTTE (Almost in tears): I did 
not throw it. It slipped. It was an 
accident. Oh dear! It’s one of 
Mother’s real crystals. (Enter Mrs. 
Upron.) 

Mrs. Upton: Well, how are you two 
getting along? Is the table ready? 
(Sees the broken glass) Oh, Betsy, 
how on earth did you manage to 
break this? I distinctly told you to 
lay the silver and keep your hands 
off the glass and china. 

Betsy: But Aunt Martha, 1... 

Mrs. Upton: You’re a regular little 
butter-fingers! Charlotte, go get the 
dust pan and broom and help me 
sweep this up. Betsy, you might as 


well go to your room and stay there 
till it’s time for dinner. And while 
you’re there, change your dress and 
comb your hair. We’re having 
guests for dinner, remember? (CHAR- 
LOTTE exits) 

Betsy: Yes, Aunt Martha, Il remember. 

Mrs. Upron: And try not to touch 
anything breakable in the bedroom. 
I bet your mother is grateful for the 
invention of plastics. (Calling) Char- 
lotte, hurry up with that broom and 
dustpan. Oh well, I’d better get 
them myself. (Exit) 

Betsy (Bursting into tears): I didn’t 
break that hateful old glass! And I 
am not a butter-fingers. I'll show 
them! They’ll be sorry they ever 
called be butter-fingers! (Rushes out 
of room in a storm of tears. Mrs. 
Upton and CHARLOTTE enter and be- 
gin to sweep up glass.) 

Mrs. Upton: This just makes me sick. 
Now my set is broken. 

CuHaRLoTre (Slowly with much swal- 
lowing between words): Mommy, I 
don’t think you should blame Betsy 
for breaking the glass. It was. . 
well . . . it was an accident. 

Mrs. Upron: Of course, dear. They’re 
all accidents. I realize she doesn’t go 
around breaking things on purpose. 
But that doesn’t make me feel any 
better about my glass. 

Cuartotrre (Glumly): No, I suppose 
not. 

Mrs. Upton (Sweeping glass into dust- 
pan that Cuarutorre is holding): 
There! I guess we got it all. Now 
please dump it in the rubbish, and 
then come back and finish the table. 
I’ve got to go pick up Dr. Rinehart 
and his equipment. Please,’ dear, 
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try to do a good job with the table 
and help keep Betsy from any more 
accidents till I get back. 

CHARLOTTE (Meekly): V’litry, Mommy. 
(Mrs. Upron and Cuarvorre exit at 
opposite sides of the stage. There is a 
brief pause and DEAN enters, carry- 
ing a long narrow piece of plywood 
and an extension cord.) 

DEAN: Well, gals, have you finally 
decided who’s gonna be the first 
Upton bride? (Shrugs his shoulders 
as he sees the room is empty.) Hum! 
They must have gone to slug it out 
with boxing gloves. Oh well, I’ve 
got my own troubles with this ex- 
tension cord and Mom’s antique 
table that wobbles. Maybe this 
board will fix that. (Puts plywood 
board on chair and crawls under 
table with the extension cord where he is 
almost completely out of sight) Now 
why do the electric outlets always 
have to be at such impossible places? 
(He ts barely out of sight when Bersy 
enters with a large cold cream jar.) 

Betsy: Butter-fingers, am I? Well, I’ll 
soon show them who’s a_butter- 
fingers. (Goes to table and starts put- 
ting plates and glasses around at place 
settings. Stands back and surveys her 
work.) Umm! Very nice, if I do say 
so myself! And Miss Butter-Fingers 
didn’t drop a single glass or plate! 
(DEAN has crawled partly out from 
under the table and watches this scene 
in amazement. Brrsy opens the cold 
cream jar and starts greasing the bot- 
tom of each plate and glass) 1 think 
this cocoa butter will do the trick. 
(Giggles) I can hardly wait till they 
start passing their plates up to Uncle 
Harry. (On this speech as she bursts 
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into chuckles, DEAN emerges from 
under table and grabs her.) 

DEAN: So you can’t wait, can’t you? 
Well, here’s something I just can’t 
wait to do for you. (Drags her to 
chair and picks up his piece of ply- 
wood which he brandishes as a paddle) 
It’s high time you learn what hap- 
pens to a little girl who deliberately 
plays a dirty trick on Thanksgiving 
day. 

Betsy (Yelling) Please, Dean. 
isn’t fair. Give me a chance. 

Dean (Putting down the paddle): O.K. 
But talk fast. What was the big 
idea of greasing all those dishes? 

Betsy: So the rest of this family would 
know how it feels to be a butter- 
fingers. 

Dean: And break all of Mom’s good 
dishes, just like you broke the other 
stuff, is that it? 

Bersy: But I didn’t break it all, Dean. 
Not the glass. 

Dean: What glass? 

Betsy: The glass that Charlotte broke 
and blamed on me. 

Dean: Charlotte did a trick like that? 

Betsy: Well, she didn’t exactly say I 
broke it, but she didn’t say she did, so 
naturally Aunt Martha thought it 
was Butter-fingers again. 

Dean (Grimly): I see. I think Ill 
have a double use for this paddle. 
Just where is my darling little sister 
at this minute? 

Betsy (Starting to cry): I don’t know. 
I didn’t mean to tell on her, honest I 
didn’t. Oh dear, Charlotte hates 
me, and Aunt Martha says I’m a 
butter-fingers and now you hate me, 
too! 

Dean: No, I don’t, Betsy. And what’s 


That 








more I think I know why you're a 
butter-fingers. 

Betsy (Through her tears): Why? Just 
because I’m a wicked, careless girl. 
Dean (Laughing): Not at all. Just be- 
cause you happen to need a pair of 
specs, just like mine. When I was a 
kid about your age, Betsy, the fel- 
lows on our block all called me lunk- 
head because I could never hit a ball. 
But the trouble wasn’t my head, it 
was my eyes. I think that’s your 
trouble too. You'll find the answer 
to your problem not in your fingers 

but in your peepers. 

Betsy: Oh, Dean, do you really think 
so? 

Dean: Sure I do. And as soon as your 
Mother and Dad come back, you 
talk it over with them. 

Betsy: Oh, I will. I will. And I’m 
sorry about the plates. I'll wipe 
them off again real quick and nobody 
will ever know. (Enter CHARLOTTE. 
She sees DEAN and Bersy and stops 
short) 

CHARLOTTE (7'o Bersy): I thought you 
were supposed to be in your room. 
Dean: She’s right where she’s sup- 
posed to be at this minute, Char- 
lotte, and if you know what’s good 
for you, you'll sit down in the other 
chair before I start using this paddle. 

CuARLOTTE: Why, Dean Upton, what 
are you talking about? 

Dzan: I’m talking about administer- 
ing justice to a certain sister of mine 
who would let her cousin take the 
blame for a glass she broke. 

Cuar.otte (Turning on Betsy): Why, 
you little tattle-tale! 

DEAN (Seizing her arm and pushing her 
into a chair): Quiet! We've had 


enough name calling in this house. 
Now we're going to have justice here 
and fast. Ever since you two girls 
were knee-high to grasshoppers 
you’ve fought every time you’ve 
been together. You fought over 
dolls, over dresses, over games and 
today you even fought over hus- 
bands. Now this is the end. Thanks- 
giving is for families and families 
should like each other, be grateful for 
each other. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, I’m not grateful for 
her! She’s spoiled my whole Thanks- 
giving and made me break one of 
Mother’s glasses. 

Betsy: I’m not grateful for you either. 
You said I was ugly and would never 
get married first and called me a 
butter-fingers. 

Dean: Well, here’s news for you. I’m 
giving you exactly five minutes to 
think of five good reasons why 
you’re thankful for each other. So 
start thinking. 

CuarottTe: I couldn’t think of five 
reasons to be thankful for her in five 
months. 

Bersy: It would take me five years. 

Dean: That’s very bad. Because if 
you don’t come across with those 
reasons in five minutes, I’m going to 
turn each one of you across my knee 
and wallop you five times with this 
paddle. Take your choice. 

Cuar.otre: Dean Upton, I'll tell 
Mother on you. 

Dean: She won’t be home till it’s too 
late. 

Betst: Golly, Charlotte, I think he 
means it. We'd better get started. 

CuHarorre (In a wail): But I can’t 
think of any reason to be grateful 
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for you. 

Betsy: Well, I’m gonna try. (Squeezes 
her eyes shut as if thinking hard then 
opens them) How much time have we 
got? 

Dean (With watch in hand): Not too 
much. Make it snappy. 

Betsy: O.K. I’m ready. I’m thankful 
I have a cousin with such beautiful 
blue eyes and golden curls. 

CHARLOTTE: That’s no fair. That 
doesn’t count. You told me just this 
afternoon you hated my curls. 

Betsy (Shyly): I know. But I never 
really hated them, Charlotte. I 
guess I said I hated them because I 
wanted them myself instead of these 
ugly pigtails. 

CHARLOTTE: Do you really mean that? 

Betsy (Earnestly): Yes, I do. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, then, I guess I’ve 
found something to be thankful for. 
[’m thankful I have a cousin who is 
so good at games and always comes 
in first at all the races. 

Bersy: But I thought you hated 
games. You always said they weren’t 
ladylike. 

Cuar.otrTe: I said that because I 
couldn’t do them. I’m the slowest 
runner in the whole school and you 
know it. 

Bersy: Golly, this isn’t so hard after 
all. I’m thankful I have a cousin 
who is always so neat and clever 
around the house. I’m never al- 
lowed to do anything at home except 
nasty things like making beds and 
peeling potatoes. 

Cuaruorre: I’m thankful I have a 
cousin who isn’t afraid to climb 
trees and doesn’t mind getting dirty 
or tearing her dresses. I think she 


must lead an exciting life. - 

Betsy: Not very exciting. Just messy, 
I’m afraid. I’m thankful I have a 
cousin to come to visit on Thanks- 
giving Day when my parents are 
away from home. 

CHARLOTTE: Why, this is really begin- 
ning to be fun. I’m thankful I have 
a cousin who visits me on Thanks- 
giving Day because we can do things 
together. It’s almost like having a 
sister. 

Bersy: How are we doing, Dean? 

Dean: Fine and dandy. But keep it 
up. You have two more to go. 

Bersy: O.K. I’m thankful I have a 
cousin who is sweet and pretty 
enough to be the first bride of the 
Upton family. 

Cuar.orre: And I’m glad I have a 
cousin who’s smart and clever 
enough to give me a good race. 

Dean (Laughing): Hey, this is going a 
bit too far. 

Bersy: No it isn’t. For number five, 
I’m thankful I have a cousin who 
has a brother who threatened to 
beat some sense into us if we didn’t 
start appreciating each other. 

Cuarvorre: And I’m thankful I have 
a cousin who is such a good sport 
about everything including her but- 
ter-fingers! 

Dean: Charlotte! 

Bersy (Laughing): I don’t care, Dean. 
That name doesn’t make me mad 
any more now that Charlotte and I 
are friends as well as cousins. 

CHARLOTTE: Now put down that awful 
paddle. It makes me nervous. 

Dean: I’m going to put it right where 
it belongs, under the table legs to 
stop that wobbling. Now you two 
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get busy and wipe that cocoa butter 
off those plates. (Crauls under table 
with paddle.) 

Cuar.orre: Cocoa butter? 
understand. 


I don’t 


Betsy: I was trying to make butter- 
fingers of all of you, Charlotte, by 
greasing the plates with Aunt Mar- 
tha’s cocoa butter. Come on and help 
me wipe it off before she arrives with 
Dr. Rinehart. 

Cuarorte: I'll get a cloth. (Ezit) 

Betsy (70 DEAN under the table): Tl 
never forget this Thanksgiving, 
Dean, even if I live to see my grand- 
daughter get the bride .ugar bowl. 
(CHARLOTTE enters with two dish 
cloths. Girls wipe the plates and 
glasses quickly.) Doesn’t the table 
look pretty? 

Cuarvorre: Beautiful. I do hope Dr. 
Rinehart will take some pictures. 
Dean (Emerging from under table): 

Well, if he does, he’ll find the table 
is perfectly level. (Enter Mrs. Up- 
TON with Dr. RINEHART who carries 

a flash camera.) 

Mrs. Upton (Removing wraps and tak- 
ing Dr. RInEHART’s coat): Here we 
are, Dr. Rinehart. Dean, will you 
take our wraps upstairs, please? My 
son, Dr. Rinehart. (They acknowl- 
edge introductions and DEAN exits 
with coats) And this is my little 
niece, Betsy, whose parents are 
abroad this winter. 

Betsy: Good afternoon, Dr. 
hart. 

Dr. Rinenarrt: Hello, Betsy. 

Mrs. Upron: And, of course, you al- 
ready know my daughter, Charlotte 

Dr. Rinenart: Happy Thanksgiving, 
Charlotte. Did you help set this 


Rine- 


gorgeous table? 

CHAKLOTTE: Betsy helped me, Dr. 
Rinehart. (Mrs. Upton looks at 
CHARLOTTE tn surprise.) 

Dr. Rinewart: And do you like an- 
tique dishes, Betsy? 

Bersy: I think they’re beautiful, sir, 
but I don’t know very much about 
them. I never even heard of the 
bride sugar bowl until today. (Re- 
enter DEAN) 

Dr. Rinvewart: Ah, yes, the bride 
sugar bowl. That is the piece I’ve 
been hoping to borrow and photo- 
graph for our Early American Ex- 
hibit, Mrs. Upton, I’m so anxious 
to see it. 

Mrs. Upron: It’s right here in the 
china closet. (Zo DEAN) Will you 
get it down, please, dear? 

Dean: Oh gosh! Why pick on me? 
Suppose I drop it? 

Mrs. Upton: You won’t, and you're 
tall enough to reach it. (DEAN gets 
sugar bowl from closet and hands it to 
Dr. RINEHART who inspects it care- 
fully.) 

Dr. Rinenart: Beautiful! Beautiful! 
In fact I may say exquisite! As per- 
fect a piece as I have ever seen, 
Mrs. Upton, you realize, of course. 
that this piece is worth quite a sum? 

Mrs. Upton: Oh, yes, but we’d never 
dream of letting it go out of the 
family. You see, the tradition is 
that it always goes to the first Upton 
bride. Since we have only two, 


girls in the family, it will go either to 
Charlotte or Betsy here. 

Dr. Rinewart: Well, I must say 
they’re a bit young to be thinking of 
that right now. But since you are 
the heiresses apparent, how would 
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you like to be photographed holding 
the precious bowl? 

CHARLOTTE: But I’m never allowed to 
touch it. 

Betsy: I’d be frightened to death to as 
much as breathe on it. 

Mrs. Upron: Nonsense, girls. If Dr. 
Rinehart wants to take a picture, it 
will be all right. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, it would be dreadful 
to break it now, after all it’s been 
through. 

Betsy: I still can’t see why that little 
Southern bride would have let the 
whole house burn down and save 
nothing but a sugar bowl. 

Mrs. Upton: Heirlooms are always 
precious, my dear. 

Dr. Rrinewart (Posing girls): Now you 
little ladies stand right here in front 
of the table, holding the bow] like 
this. (Gives bowl to CHARLOTTE) 

Betsy (Picking up the lid by the knob): 
Maybe I could be looking inside like 
this (Drops lid. Everyone 
screams. ) 

Mrs. Upron (Clutching a chair, her 
eyes closed): I can’t bear to look. 

Dr. Rinewart (Scrambling around on 
the floor): I regret to say, Mrs. Up- 
ton, the knob and lid are now two 
pieces. 

Mrs. Upton: Ruined! That beautiful 
piece is absolutely ruined! Betsy! 
Betsy! How could you? 

CHARLOTTE (Setting bowl on table and 
putting her arms around Betsy): It 
wasn’t Betsy’s fault, Mother. She 
barely lifted the lid and the knob 
came off. 

Dean (Also on floor): Let me see those 
pieces. (Picks up knob and lid.) 

Betsy (Running to Dean who is study- 


ing the lid and knob): Oh, Dean, I am 
a butter-fingers. It wasn’t my eyes 
this time. It just fell out of my 
hand. 

Dean: I know it did, Betsy. And do 
you know why? Beacuse this piece 
had been broken long before you 
ever touched it. Look, you can see 
little pieces of gritty cement around 
the edges. 

Dr. Rinenart: Nonsense! I am an ex- 
pert. I would have detected it. 
That was a perfect piece. 

Dean: Sorry to disagree, but that 
sugar bow] lid had been mended ages 
ago. The cement or glue or whatever 
was used had dried out and when 
Betsy picked it up, the weight of the 
lid made the lid and the knob part 
company. (Leaning over suddenly 
and picking something up off the 
floor) And if you don’t believe me, 
here’s proof. 

Au (Crowding round): What? What 
is it? 

CHARLOTTE: Why it’s a diamond ring. 

Mrs. Upton: Where did it come from? 

Dr. RinewArtT (Examining the ring): 
Why bless me! It’s a fabulous 
antique setting. To whom does this 
belong? 

Mrs. Upron: I have no idea. 

Dean: I have. It must have belonged 
to the little bride who saved the 
sugar bowl from the great fire. She 
wasn’t saving the sugar bowl. She 
was saving her ring from the ma- 
rauding soldiers. 

Dr. RinexartT: Young man, you’ve 
really got something there. She 
doubtless concealed her most valu- 
able and cherished possession from 
the enemy by sealing it between the 
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knob and the lid of the sugar bowl. 

Betsy: And because she was killed, 
no one ever knew it was there. 

Cuarvorre: And we wouldn’t know it 
yet if it hadn’t been for Betsy. 

Dr. Rivenart: If this ring is worth 
what I think it is, a vote of thanks is 
highly in order. 

Mrs. Upron: Betsy, dear, you gave us 
a bad scare, but we're certainly 
thankful for your discovery. 


CHARLOTTE: Now we have a family 
heirloom that’s really worth in- 
heriting. 


Dean: But remember, it still goes to 
the first Upton bride, girls. So the 
race is still on. 

Dr. Rivewart: What a story this will 
make in my magazine. 

Dean: What a story this has already 
made! Can’t you get on with that 
picture-taking, Dr. Rinehart. I’m 
beginning to feel every symptom of 
starvation. 

Mrs. Upron: Yes, it is getting late. 
Mr. Upton and the boys will come 
charging in here any minute ready to 


declare war on that turkey. 

Dr. Rinewart: It will take only a sec- 
ond, Mrs. Upton. Which of the girls 
will display the ring? 

CHARLOTTE: Let Betsy wear it, Mother. 
After all, we owe it all to her. 

Mrs. Upron: That’s a fine idea, Char- 
lotte. (Putting ring on Bersy’s 
finger) Here, dear, here’s your first 
chance to wear the family heirloom. 
Maybe some day you can wear it for 
keeps. 

Bersy: Oh, thank you, Aunt Martha. 
I never knew I’d live to see the day 
I’d be thankful for being a butter- 
fingers. But I really am. 

Mrs. Upton: Thanks to those butter- 
fingers we’ve solved our little mys- 
tery of the sugar bowl and found a 
valuable jewel. 

Cuaruotre: And thanks to butter- 
fingers, and to Dean, Betsy and I 
have discovered that the best part 
of a family Thanksgiving is being 
thankful for each other. 


THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


THANKS TO BUTTER-FINGBRS 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Charlotte 
wears a ruffled apron over her dress. Betsy 
has on blue jeans. (If possible, Charlotte 
should have blonde curls, nage en dark pig- 
tails.) Dean wears glasses en Mrs. 
Upton re-enters with Dr. Rinehart, they 
wear coats. 


Properties: Centerpiece of fruit and autumn 
leaves, electric coffee pot, stack of plates, 
trays ’ with glasses and silver, dustpan, 


per long ieee of plywood, extension 
rd, large col cream jar, dish cloths, sugar 

— 4 ring. (Note: the breaking of the 

and the ing of the su lid 

should be faked. The sugar “as on be 

equipped with a false lid which is already 

equipped with a loose knob.) 

Setting: The dining room of the Upton home. 
At center is a om table covered with a 
cloth. Chairs are placed around the table. 
There is a small side table near the big 
table, and a china closet against the up- 
stage wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Mechanical Man 


by John Murray 


Characters 





Br 

LARRY | 

Mary | Students at Lincoln Junior 

Ann { High School 

BEeTTry 

ALICE 

FLO 

DEBBIE } 

Mr. LAKE, science teacher 

THe MecuanicaL Man 

SerTinG: The office of Mr. Lake. 

Ar Rise: Tom, Jack, Mary, ANN and 
Betty are in the office. Berry and 
ANN are studying the control panel 
board located on table downstage left. 
Betty starts to press one of the but- 
tons but ANN cautions her. 

Ann: You’d better not touch anything, 
Betty. Mr. Lake is terribly par- 
ticular about his inventions. 

Jack: Has he been inventing things 
again, Ann? 

Ann: I don’t know, Jack. He asked us 
all to come here after school to see a 
big surprise. 

Berry: We can be sure that his idea of 
a “Surprise” will be some new con- 
traption. 

Tom: He sounded pretty mysterious to 
me. 

Jack: Mr. Lake is like that, Tom. He 
knew that if he didn’t give his sur- 
prise a big build-up, we’d probably 
be at football practice. 
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Mary: I hope he makes this surprise 
good. I promised Mother I’d be 
home early today. 

Tom (Laughing): Leave it to Mr. Lake, 
Mary. He won’t let us down. (Br, 
Larry, Auice, Fro and DEBBIE 
enter upstage right, carrying books. 
They place books on one of the tables.) 

Jack: Hey! It looks like Old Home 
Week. What are you doing here? 

Bru: Mr. Lake asked us to come to his 
office after school. 

Autce: Yes, he said something about a 
surprise. 

Mary: You too? 

Larry: Mr. Lake has come up with 
some pretty good ideas. I suppose 
he wants to show us a new invention. 

Fito: Why should he pick us, Larry? 
We’re certainly not his prize pupils. 

Larry: It beats me, Flo, but I’m pretty 
excited about the whole thing. 

Jack: I suppose you had to miss foot- 
ball practice today, too, Bill. 

Bru: I told Coach I’d be a little late. 
I’d rather see Mr. Lake’s invention 
anyway. 

Despre: Mr. Lake certainly seemed 
excited when he asked us to report 
here. 

Ann: I wish he’d get here, Debbie. 
This suspense is terrific. What’s the 
matter, Alice? You look worried. 

Autce: I’m not exactly worried, but 
Mr. Lake acted so strange. Why 
didn’t he invite the entire science 
class? (BILL snaps fingers.) 





Buu: This 7s a coincidence! 

Tom: What do you mean? 

Britt: Don’t you remember when we 
all met like this — almost one year 
ago? 

Jack (Shrugging): I don’t get it. 

Mary: We’ve met at school a hundred 
times. 

Bit: Oh, I know that, but we were on 
a special committee last year. All of 
us! 

Berry (Thoughtfully): Why, yes, we 
were the campaign chairmen for last 
year’s school election. 

Larry: What has last year’s election 
got to do with it? 

Bit: I don’t know, but it certainly is 
pretty funny that the same group 
should be called together again. 

Auice: And Mr. Lake is the chairman 
of the ‘Teacher-Student election 
board this year. 

Tom: It doesn’t make sense to me. 
Class elections will be held next 
week. It’s too late for Mr. Lake to 
organize another new campaign 
board. 

Fo: I wasn’t even planning to register 
for the election this year. 

Desire: Neither was I. 

Jack: I wasn’t going to vote, either. 
We did our share last year to get 
Jeff Kennedy elected class president 
and everyone knows he’s as good as 
elected this year, too. 

Auice: Jeff’s been a good class presi- 
dent. He’s taken an interest in all 
the school projects and he’s done a 
lot for the class. 

Briu: Yes, you can’t beat Kennedy. 

Larry: I don’t understand why Joe 
Halliday’s even bothering to run 
against Jeff. He doesn’t stand a 


chance. 

Mary: Well, Joe is all right, but I 
don’t think he’d ever be a successful 
class president. 

Fo: Poor Joe! I guess he realizes he’s 
licked already. He has certainly 
done everything to get votes, though. 

Dessie: Yes, his committee held sey- 
eral big rallies. 

Fio: We needn’t worry. Jeff will still 
carry a majority. 

Tom: I suppose we should have regis- 
tered for the election. It doesn’t 
seem right that none of us is even 
going to bother to vote. 

Jack: Jeff Kennedy is popular enough. 
Our votes won’t matter. 

Mary: That’s how I feel, too. We did 
our share last year. 
else vote now. 

AuicE: I was planning to register, but 
I’ve been so busy every day after 
school that I almost missed the dead- 
line. 

Fio: Miss Clayton says tomorrow is 
the last day she’ll accept registra- 
tions. 

Tom: Well, not finding time to register 
sounds like a pretty weak excuse to 
me. 

Auice: You’re not planning to vote, 
either. I guess none of us is going to 
vote this year. 

Tom: Well, I — 

Larry (Waving hands): Oh, cut it out! 
We’re arguing about nothing. 

Jack: Yes, we still don’t know what 
Mr. Lake wants. (Mr. LAKE enters 
upstage right.) 

Mr. Lake (Happily): I’m glad that 
everyone could make it. 

Briut: Wild horses couldn’t keep us 
away, Mr. Lake. 


Let someone 
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Mr. Lake: I guess I’m excited, too. Larry: It sounds as though someone is 


I’ve stumbled onto something that I 
think you might find very interest- 
ing. 

DepBie: Are you sure you called the 
right students? We don’t know too 
much about inventions. 

Mr. Lake: I think you will appreciate 
this one. 

Jack: I hope you invented a three-day 
school week! 

Mr. Lake: It’s more important than 
that. 

Auice: What is it, Mr. Lake? I’m so 
excited I could scream. 

Mr. Lake: Just a minute. (Leaves 
group and walks to work table down- 
stage left. Sits at table and adjusts 
dials at control panel. He is very ab- 
sorbed in his work.) 

FLo: What is that machine, Betty? 

Berry (Hushed tone): It looks like a 
remote control panel to me. 

Mary: Oh, I’ve heard of those things. 
You can control a radio in another 
room by pressing a button. (Berry 
nods.) What is the panel used for? 
(Berry shakes head and motions 
Mary to silence. Mr. LAKE con- 
tinues to adjust dials. Apparently 
satisfied, he rises.) 

Mr. Lake: There! (Joins group) 

Dessie: I — I didn’t notice anything. 

Mr. Lake: You will. I think you all 
will be very amazed. (Points to 
closet upstage center. Pupils stare ex- 
pectantly at closet door. Mr. LAKE 
cocks head toward closet and smiles.) 
Yes, it worked. It worked — again! 
(Scuffling sound is heard from within 
closet.) 

Auice: Someone’s inside the closet. 

Bri: Yes, I heard it, too. 
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moving around in there. 

Dessie: That’s impossible. Why, it — 
it’s a closet. No one could have been 
in there all that time. (Scuffling 
sound grows louder and closet door is 
thrown open. Group steps back in 
amazement. MECHANICAL MAN is 
seen in doorway of closet. Mr. LAKE 
hurries to table and presses another 
button. MercHAnicaL MAN slowly 
enters room. He walks with a slow, 
automatic step and his arms and head 
move in coordination with his legs. 
Mr. Lake takes MecHanicat MAn’s 
arm and leads him downstage center.) 

Despre: I’m frightened! 

Fo: I can’t believe it! 

Autce: It’s incredible! 

Larry: It can’t be true! I read about 
this stuff — but it can’t be true! 
(Shakes head) 

Mr. Lake: I’m very proud of my me- 
chanical man! 

Berry: He—it’s almost real. 
looked at me! It stared at me! 
Brix (Slowly): A mechanical man! 
Mr. Lake: I worked on the automaton 
for quite some time. It’s my great- 
est invention. (Gestures to MEcHAN- 
1cAL Man) Wouldn’t you like to 

study it a little closer? 

Ann: I’m afraid to go near it! 

Mr. Lake: Oh, it won’t harm you. 
Mortimer wouldn’t hurt a fly. 

Mary: Mortimer? 

Mr. Lake: Yes, I had to call my in- 
vention something. I thought that 
Mortimer sounded scholarly. Look! 
(Steps behind MecHanicaL MAN and 
presses button.) 

MecuanicaL Man (Slow, raspy voice) : 
I am very glad that you could come 


It 





here to see me this afternoon. 
Jack: I — It talks! 


Mr. Lake: Yes. Electronic control is 
wonderful. Mortimer can walk — 
and talk — and think! 

Tom: Think? 

Mr. Lake: Oh, yes. Mortimer has an 
electrical nervous system compar- 
able to the finest mind. 

Auice: How does it work? 

Mr. Lake (Smiling): That’s an inter- 
esting question. It’s a little difficult 
to explain, but I assure you that 
Mortimer comes up with the right 
answer every time. 

Bru: The right answer? 

Mr. Lake: Yes. Mortimer must first 
receive a problem reduced to a 
mathematical symbol. Every object 
is represented by a numeral. In turn, 
he reacts to a similar number and the 
answer is — there! It’s like making 
a recording of one’s voice. 

Tom: Can the machine answer any- 
thing? 

Mr. Lake: Mortimer hasn’t let me 
down yet. 

Larry: Well, I respect you, but Morti- 
mer is more than I can take. Why, 
in a minute you'll tell me that he 
knows what I had for breakfast this 
morning. (Group titters.) 

Mr. Lake: I'll not make any promises, 
but I’m glad that you asked the 
question. I think that Mortimer 
can help us out. 

Larry: Impossible! 

Mr. Lake: We'll see. (Walks to table 
and adjusts dials. Larry watches 
MeEcHANICAL Man with discomfort. 
Mr. Lake returns to MECHANICAL 
Man and presses several buttons at 
back.) I’ve put the question to 


Mortimer. Now, we'll learn some- 
thing. (Group stares silently at Mr- 
CHANICAL Man. MAwn raises head 
and extends arms.) 

MecuanicaL Man: Larry! 
Thompson! 

Larry: Why, he’s calling my name! 

MecuanicaL Man: I wish that you 
had asked me a more important 
question. I’m annoyed at these 
little things. 

Larry (Disbelief): He’s talking to me! 

MecuanicaL Man: It is evident that 
you are quite fond of Toasted Corn 
Curlies because you ate them for 
breakfast this morning. 

Larry: What? 

MecuanicaL Man: You will eat 
Toasted Corn Curlies every morning 
for the rest of the week! (Man 
lowers hands.) 

Mr. Lake: Did that answer your 
question? 

Larry (Slowly): Yes. But how — 

Mr. Lake: I told you that Mortimer 
knows everything. 

Tom (Slowly): The machine knew. 

Ann: It’s still impossible. I — I won’t 
believe it. No machine can do that! 

Mr. Lake: You saw Mortimer in 
action. 

Betty: It’s the strangest thing I ever 
saw. 

Mr. Lake: Would you like another 
demonstration? 

Fo: It’s uncanny. 

Mr. Lake: The machine can answer 
any question. 

Despite: I’d be afraid to ask it any- 
thing. 

Auice: How many people know about 
the mechanical man? 

Mr. Lake: There aren’t too many. I 
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haven’t perfected Mortimer yet. 

Larry: Do you mean it will get better? 

Mr. Laxke: Oh, yes. 

Brut: I never want to see that day. 
The mechanical man knows too 
much already. 

Jack: Well, I think that Mortimer is 
great. Can you imagine what a 
boon he’ll be to the world? 

Mr. Lake: I think he’ll give great 
service to everyone. 

Jack: Nothing will stop him. We'll 
have the right answer for everything 
— disease, poverty — suffering. 
Don’t you think the machine is 
great, ‘Tom? 

Tom (Slowly): Yes, but there are 
things that people must find out for 
themselves. Can Mortimer really 
foretell the future? 

Mr. Lake: Why, yes. It’s really as 
easy as telling the past. I can pre- 
sent the question and Mortimer will 
do the rest. 

Brtu: That should be interesting, but 
what can we ask him about the 
future? After all, we wouldn’t know 
whether he was giving us the right 
answer. 

Mr. Lake (Suddenly): I have it! Let’s 
ask him about next week’s school 
election. 

Dessie: That’s a great idea. Every- 
one knows that Jeff Kennedy has 
the election all sewed up. 

Fo: Yes, if Mortimer mentions Jeff’s 
name, we’ll really know he’s on the 
beam. (Group moves enthusiastically 
around machine. Mr. LAKE presses 
several buttons at panel and rejoins 
group. Adjusts buttons at back of 
MECHANICAL Man.) 

Mr. Lake: We'll have the name of the 
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successful candidate shortly. 

Jack: I can tell you that answer, al- 
ready. 

AuiceE: But Mortimer is only a ma- 
chine. (Again, MecHANiIcaAL MAn’s 
head and arms move in automatic 
fashion.) 

MecuanicaAL Man: The successful 
candidate in next week’s election 
will be — (Slight pause) — Joe 
Halliday! 

Jack: Joe Halliday? 

Ann: That’s ridiculous. 
stand a chance. 

F.Lo: Something must be wrong with 
the machine. 

MecuanicaL Man: The successful 
candidate in next week’s election 
will be — (Short pause) — Joe 
Halliday! 

Jack: The laugh’s on Mortimer. That 
can’t possibly be right. Everyone 
knows that Jeff Kennedy will win 
the election. 

DesBieE: Everyone is going to vote for 
Jeff. . 

MecuHanicaL Man: Are you students 
planning to vote for Jeff Kennedy? 

Dessie (Frightened): Oh, it spoke to 
me! 

MecuanicaL Man: Have you stu- 
dents registered for the class elec- 
tion? 

Jack (Jo Mr. Lake): We weren’t 
planning to vote next week. 

Fio: Everyone knew that Jeff would 
win easily without our few votes. 
MEeEcHANICAL Man: If no one votes for 
Jeff Kennedy, then Joe Halliday will 

win the election. 

Ann: Joe would make a terrible presi- 
dent. 

Tom: All the things that Jeff has 


He doesn’t 





worked for will be lost if Joe gets in. 

Despite: I certainly wouldn’t want to 
see Joe Halliday president of our 
class. 


MecwHanicaAL Man: The successful 
candidate in next week’s election will 
be — (Short pause) — Joe Halliday! 
(Lowers arms) 

Mr. Lake: I’m afraid that Mortimer 
has given his prediction. 

Tom (Shaking head): It may be a won- 
derful machine, but I still don’t be- 
lieve it. 

Jack: How can Joe Halliday possibly 
win? 

Mr. Lake: He’s conducted quite a 
campaign and I suppose that Jeff’s 
supporters are over-confident. 

Dessie: Mortimer had a good point. 
He said that if no one voted for Jeff, 
he couldn’t hope to win. 

Fo: I never thought of that. 

Ann: Neither did I. 

A.Ice: Oh, how can one vote matter? 

Mr. Lake: Well, the strength of the 
voter is a powerful weapon. There 
have been many cases where one vote 
decided the election. 

Auice: But — 

Mr. Lake: If everyone felt like that, 
we wouldn’t have very fair politics. 
Voters could be bought — unscrupu- 
lous men could always be elected to 
office, and there would be little we 
could do to stop them. 

Ann: We all voted last year. 

Mr. Lake: Yes, but taking an interest 
in politics for one year isn’t enough. 
We have to study the politician’s 
platform every year and make sure 
that we are electing the best possible 
candidate for the job. 

Berry (Smiling): You make it sound 


terribly serious, Mr. Lake. After all, 
it is only a school election. 

Mr. Lake: Maybe Mortimer will have 
something to say about that. (Steps 
behind MecHANICAL MAN and presses 
button. MecHANICAL MAN’s arms 
and head begin to move.) 

MecuanicaL Man: Good government 
begins in schools, towns, communi- 
ties and small cities. If we take no 
interest in our own little govern- 
ment, how can we hope to have a 
good Federal government? 

Larry: He has something there! 

MeEcHANICAL Man: Some people think 
that it is not necessary to vote in the 
‘little’ elections. They will vote in 
a Presidential year, but very few can 
name their councilmen, assembly- 
men and direct law-makers. 

Auice (A pologetically): I was going to 
vote — really I was — but I’ve been 
so busy that I almost forgot to 
register. 

MecHanicaL Man: It would be a poor 
election if everyone wanted to — 
but no one made any effort to — 
vote! 

Mr. Lake: I think Mortimer is right. 
Women fought for many years to 
win the right to vote. It’s your duty 
to exercise that right. Then we'll 
never have to fear the danger of bad 
government. (Looking at group) Did 
anyone else have a reason for not 
voting? (Pause) Then I think that 
Mortimer has said enough for one 
day. (Presses button on MECHANICAL 
Man’s back and automaton exits into 
closet, closing door.) 

FLo: I’m terribly mystified — and 
terribly ashamed! 

Auice: I don’t know whatever hap- 
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pened to make us think that our 
votes didn’t matter. 

Bru: It took a mechanical man to put 
us on the right track. 

Auice: I’m certainly going to take 
time to register for this election. I 
wonder whether Miss Clayton is 
still in her home room. 

Mr. Lake: I think you'll find her 
there. 

Bru: Wait for me, Alice. 
time I registered, too. 

FLo: Same here. 

DepBie: I second the motion. (Hvery- 
one nods assent.) 

Mr. Lake (Smiling): I think I’ve won 
some voters for the election. 

Brtu: You?. Mortimer should take the 
credit. 

Mr. Lake: I think we were both re- 
sponsible. 

Ann: I don’t understand. How did you 
know we weren’t planning to vote? 

Mr. Lake: Miss Clayton spoke to me 
about it. She noticed that your 
names were missing from the regis- 
tration lists and she also knew that 
you were very active last year. 

FLo: Is that why called us here? 

Mr. Lake: Yes, I thought that if I 
gave you a gentle reminder, you 
would be willing to vote next week. 

Tom: I still don’t get it. Wasn’t this 
Mortimer business on the level? 

Mr. Lake: Well, Mortimer is a fine 
mechanical man. He'll do every- 
thing I request at the push of a 
button. 

Ann: He was able to forecast the future 
and tell us about the past. 

Mr. Lake (Laughing): Oh, a me- 
chanical man can’t do all that! I 
must confess I guaranteed Miss 


It’s about 
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Clayton that you would vote. 

DesBie: But the mechanical man 
spoke. He — he answered our ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Lake: Mortimer has a fine elec- 
trical system. When I pressed a 
series of buttons, the current started 
a series of recordings which made 
him speak. It was very similar to — 
a juke box! 

Mary: A juke box? 

Mr. Lake: Yes. Mortimer can’t actu- 
ally speak at all! 

Berty: Well, I never — 

Larry: Did you make those recordings 
beforehand? I thought there was 
something familiar about Morti- 
mer’s voice. 

Mr. Lake: I’m the guilty person. 

Larry: But how did you arrange that 
act about my breakfast? Mortimer 

-or you — said that I had Toasted 
Corn Curlies, and you hit the nail on 
the head! 

Mr. Lake: Well, that was pre-ar- 
ranged too. I had the good fortune 
to meet your mother at the grocery 
store yesterday. She bought two 
boxes of Corn Curlies and said that 
she could serve nothing else because 
you needed twenty-five Corn Curlies 
box-tops to get a new football. 

Larry: I am saving the tops. 

Mr. Lake: And, with all those Corn 
Curlies around your house, it was a 
safe chance that you would eat them 
this morning and every morning for 
a long time to come! (Kveryone 
laughs.) 

Larry: And I walked right into the 
trap! 

Mr. Lake: It wasn’t a trap. I knew 
that my little speech couldn’t con- 





vince any of you to vote and I 
realized that Mortimer was a better 
persuader. 

Larry: He certainly did a good job. 

Auice: We were all very foolish and 
we're glad that you and Mortimer 
showed us up. 

DEBBIE: Come on, gang. Maybe if we 
hurry to Miss Clayton’s we can still 
register. 

Mr. Lake: I’|] come along, too. I want 
to see Miss Clayton’s face when I 
walk in with all these potential 
voters. (ANN looks sadly at closet.) 

Fio: What’s the matter? 

Ann: Oh, it’s nothing. I’m terribly 
disappointed in Mortimer, though. 
I’m sorry that he can’t do our think- 
ing for us. 

Fio: What a terrible thing to say! I 
certainly don’t want a machine to 
do my thinking for me. 

Ann: Oh, not all the time, but I have a 


terrific algebra assignment tonight 
and I could certainly use some help! 

Mr. Lake (Laughing): That’s your 
problem. A mechanical man can do 
many wonderful things, but he'll 
never be able to take away the right 
of man. He’ll never speak by his 
own power — and he'll never think! 
(Everyone exits upstage right. Stage is 
deserted momentarily and then closet 
upstage center slowly opens. Mer- 
CHANICAL Man, walking in robot 
fashion, appears. He walks to down- 
stage center, glances cautiously to 
right and left and addresses audience.) 

MecnuanicaL Man: I may be just a 
mechanical man, but I know it’s 
everybody's duty to vote! (Salutes 
audience as curtain falls. If desired, 
he can remove headgear and reveal 
identity.) 


THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Mecuanicat Man 
Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: All of the characters except the 
Mechanical Man wear everyday modern 
dress. The Mechanical Man is dressed in a 
robot costume which may be made from 
cardboard and aluminum foil. There should 
be some buttons and dials on the back of his 
costume. His head is covered with a helmet 
which has holes cut out for eyes, nose and 
mouth. 

Properties: Books. 

Setting: The science teacher’s office. Down- 
stage left is a control board which has vari- 
ous knobs, dials, and buttons on it. The 
main entrance is upstage right. At upstage 
center is a “closet’’ door. A desk, a table, 
chairs, bookcases filled with books, and 
some laboratory equipment — bottles, etc. 
— complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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By Order of the Kang 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
GRETA 
KARL 
PRIME MINISTER 
JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES (JACK) 
Kina 
PaGE (several if desired) 
TuTOR 
GOVERNESS 
QUEEN 
Crown Prince ARNULF 
Princess Estrip 
Po.ice OFFICER 
HovusEwIvEs, 6 or more 

Time: One Saturday morning. 

SeTtTinG: The throne room of the palace. 

Ar Rise: The room is empty. At the 
back is a raised throne. Greta and 
KARL, carrying a lunch basket, tiptoe 
in and look around. 

Greta: I wonder where everyone is, 
Karl. 

Karu: Maybe they don’t work at the 
palace on Saturday. 

Greta: But the Prime Minister sent 
for Papa... as Jack-of-all-trades . . . 
to come with his tools, so somebody 
must be around. 

Karu (Laughing): Papa was so excited 
about going to the palace that he 
forgot his lunch basket! Lucky it’s 
Saturday, so we could bring it, 
Greta. 

Greta (Lifting napkin, peeking in 
basket): Such nice brown bread and 
cheese and salt fish. But do you 


think we’ll ever find him, Karl... 
in all these rooms? 

Kart: If we look hard enough. I won- 
der what this room is, with the funny 
high chair. 

Greta: I wish we could get a peek at 
Crown Prince Arnulf and Princess 
Astrid. Just a peek. 

Kart: They’re never allowed out of the 
palace. 

GReEtA: But we're in the palace. 

Karu: They’re never allowed to go 
where there is any danger. 

Greta: There shouldn’t be any danger 
here. 

Kart: But the Prime Minister ordered 
Papa to bring his tools to make re- 
pairs . . . so there must be danger 
somewhere in the palace. (Talking 
is heard offstage. Greta and Karu 
listen.) Someone’s coming. Maybe 
we aren’t supposed to be here, 
Greta! Let’s hide. (Hurriedly they 
hide behind screen at one side. PRIME 
Minister, Jack, and KiNG enter.) 

Prime Minister (To Jack): In addi- 
tion to those loose and uneven flag- 
stones in the courtyard, and the 
cracked ceiling in the Hall of Mirrors, 
there are several things here in the 
throne room that need repairing. 
After all, we can’t have visiting 
kings and queens stubbing their toes 
or getting slivers. 

Jack: No, Sir. 

Kina: Banish the danger! That is my 





slogan. Banish all dangers. That is 
the theory upon which we are bring- 
ing up Crown Prince Arnulf and 
Princess Estrid. They must never 
be exposed to danger of any kind. 
Never! 

Jack: Yes, Sir. . . your Majesty. 

Kine: Show the fellow what needs to 
be done, Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister: Indeed, yes. 

Kine: Wait a moment. What is the 
next thing on the docket for this 
morning? 

Prime Minister (Consulting little 
book): You have an appointment 
with the Tutor for the Crown Prince 
and the Governess for the Princess 
in just . . . (Consults watch) . . . 138% 
seconds, your Highness. 

Kine: Oh, yes, I remember. It is 
about the children’s education. (King 
sits importantly on throne. PRIME 
MINISTER shows JAcK where sand- 
papering, chiseling and other repairs 
must be made In a moment PaGE 
enters, stands stiffly at door and an- 
nounces: ) 

Pace: Tutor to His Highness the 
Crown Prince Arnulf! Governess to 
Her Highness Princess Estrid! (Tu- 
TOR and GOVERNESS enter, kneel be- 
fore Kina, then stand.) 

Kine: No doubt you are aware of the 
purpose of this interview. It has 
been a month since I called for a re- 
port on the progress the Prince and 
Princess are making in their studies. 
How is everything going? 

Tutor: Excellently, your Majesty. 
You will find that Prince Arnulf has 
learned how to eat a royal partridge 
without soiling his fingers. 

Governess: The Princess is doing 


beautifully, your Majesty. You will 
find that she knows all the latest 
curtsies. 

Kina: Good. 

Tutor: Prince Arnulf is now learning 
the steps of the royal minuets. 

GOVERNEss: Princess Estrid is learning 
the proper use of the feather fan and 
how not to trip on her royal train. 

Kina: Splendid. And have you carried 
out my orders about the children’s 
safety? 

Tutor: Yes, indeed, your Majesty. 
(Reciting) Everything sharp, pointed, 
heavy, breakable, or dangerous in 
any way shall be kept from the 
Prince and Princess. 

JOVERNESS (Reciting): All matches, 
lanterns, lighters, lamps and the like 
shall be kept out of the children’s 
sight and reach. 


Kina: In other words — Banish the 
Danger! 

Tutor and GoverNess: Yes, your 
Majesty. 


Kina: Excellent. Continue to instruct 
the children in important affairs of 
state, and protect them from every 
danger. I shall enter a request for 
an increase of two coppers an hour 
in your salary. (Nods dismissal) 
That is all for today. (Turor and 
GOVERNESS, bowing deeply, go out 
backwards. Tutor stumbles over 
slight unevenness in floor as he nears 
door. Exits nervously.) 

KinG (70 Prime MIntstTErR): Have the 
workman see to the floor there. Re- 
member our slogan — Banish the 
Danger! 

Pace (Standing stiffly at door): Her 
Majesty, the Queen! 

Kina (Looking hastily at watch): What! 
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So early? Not even 12 o’clock in 
the morning. 

QUEEN (Hurrying in): Sire... Sire... 
something dreadful has happened. 
(Wipes her eyes) I am beside myself. 

Kine: Come, stand beside me, my 
dear, and take courage. What brings 
these tears to the royal eyes so early 
in the morning? 

QuEEN: Oh, Sire . . . our darling Prince 
Arnulf has cut his finger with a jack- 
knife. 

Kina (Amazed): A jackknife! And 
how did a jackknife get into his 
hands? Have I not given orders that 
everything sharp, pointed, heavy, 
breakable, or dangerous in any way 
be kept from the children? Have I 
not had my slogan posted in every 
corridor, chamber, gallery, and cub- 
by-hole? 

QUEEN: Yes, Sire. You have taken the 
utmost care. But how could we 
know what was in the gift package 
sent by Prince Periwinkle? How 
could we know it was a jackknife 
until Arnulf opened it? And, need- 
less to say, there was no getting it 
away from him once he had his 
hands on it. He was so curious. So 
fascinated . . . having never seen a 
knife before. 

Kine: After all my care! After all my 
slogans! Is he badly injured, dear 
wife? 

QUEEN (Sobbing): He cut the left 
middle finger of his royal hand. It 
drew blood! I had to send for the 
Court Physician to put on a bandage. 

Kine: And where is the jackknife? 

QurEN: Arnulf stamps his feet and re- 
fuses to give it up. He insists there 
must be some safe way to use it... 
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otherwise why would it have been 
invented? Sire, he wishes to find out 
more about jackknives, not less. 

Kine: This is serious indeed. Send 
Arnulf to me, my dear, and I will 
handle the matter. And after all this 
nerve-wracking excitement, you must 
have a long rest. (He pats the 
QUEEN’S arm and she leaves. KING 
calls PRIME MINISTER who has been 
showing Jack all the repairs to be 
made.) Prime Minister! 

Prime MInisterR (Hurrying over): 
Your Majesty... 

Kine: Prepare an order immediately. 
(PRIME MINISTER takes out notebook 
and pencil.) 

KinG: Prepare an order banishing all 
knives from the kingdom. 

Prime Minister: All knives? 

Kine: Jack and otherwise. Have a 
regiment of soldiers sent out to col- 
lect them. Once and for all, we shall 
do away with the danger of cut 
fingers in our realm. 

Prime Minister: But, your Highness! 

Kine: Surely you follow my logic: 
No more knives, no more cuts! 

PriME Minister: But, your Majesty . . 
(KinG glares at him, and he writes 
obediently in notebook.) I shall pre- 
pare the order immediately. (Exvis. 
Jack works. Greta and Karu peek 
out from behind screen and try to at- 
tract their father’s attention, but with- 
out success. PAGE enters.) 

PaGe: His Highness, the Crown Prince 
Arnulf. (ARNULF finger bandaged, 
carrying knife, enters and bows to 
KING.) 

Kine: My beloved son, what is this I 
have been hearing about you? 

ARNULF (Approaching throne): I don’t 





know, Father, but . . 
knife) . . . isn’t this a beautiful pres- 
ent Prince Periwinkle sent? 

Kine (Slyly): Indeed it is. Let me see 
it, Arnulf. (ARNULF hesitates, comes 
a litile closer.) Ah, what is that shiny 


. (Holds up 


part? Let me touch it. (With a 
quick movement Kina takes knife 
from ARNULF and sits on it.) 

ArRNULF (Half-crying): Father! It’s 
mine. It’s a present. I never had 
one before. . . 

Kine: And you never shall again, my 
son. I have just issued an order 
banishing all knives from the king- 
dom. I shan’t have people going 
around cutting their fingers. (Ar- 
NULF, dejected, turns to leave.) Wait, 
Arnulf. What I have done is for 
your own good. Surely you see that. 

ARNULF: No, I don’t. 

Kine: Do you mean to say you want to 
go through life cutting your fingers? 

ARNULF: It was my knife, Father. 
(Threateningly) You'll be sorry... 

Kine (Angrily): Arnulf! Where are 
your royal manners? Sit over there 
in the corner until I give you leave 
to go. (ARNULF goes to corner, KING 
sits huffily on throne. PAGE enters.) 

Pace: Her Majesty, the Queen. Her 
Highness, Princess Estrid! 

Kine: What! The Queen again? 

QuEEN (Hurrying in, pulling Estrrip 
by the hand): Sire... Sire. . the 
most dreadful thing has happened. 

Kine: What now, my spouse? (With 
knowing glance at ARNULF) At least, 
there can be no more cut fingers. 

QvuEEN: It’s Princess Estrid. She has 
burned herself. Imagine, she has 
burned a blister on her little royal 
finger! (Sobs) 


Kino: Burned herself! And how could 
that happen, may I ask. Did I not 
order all matches, lighters, lanterns, 
lamps and the like kept out of the 
children’s sight and reach? 

QueEEN: I know, Sire. You have been 
most thoughtful. But, you see, 
Estrid . . . having never seen a 
match . . . did not recognize one. 

Kina: And how, pray, did Estrid come 
upon a match? 

Esrrip: I thought it was a little pencil, 
Father . . . a nice little pencil with a 
blue and red end. (While Kuna, 
QUEEN and Estrin are thus engaged, 
ARNULF slips from his corner, tiptoes 
toward door, and makes his escape, 
unseen by anyone except the au- 
dience.) 

Kine: Tell me what happened, and 
start from the beginning. 

Queen: Estrid was in the garden with 
her Governess, Sire, learning to 
recognize the scents of the royal 
roses. The gardener, it seems, was 
preparing to burn some royal rub- 
bish, when all of a sudden he saw 
the royal cow nibbling at the honey- 
suckles. 

Kine: The honeysuckles! 

QuEEN: He hurried to head her off, but 
instead of going out the gate, she 
started for the cornflowers. 

Kina: Naturally, the cornflowers. The 
gardener might have known it. 

QurEEN: The Governess ran to help. 
And it was then . . . (Sobs) 

Estrin: It was then I found the little 
pencil with the blue and red end, 
Father. It was near the royal rub- 
bish where the gardener had dropped 
it. I wondered if it would write... 
so I tried to write on a stone. 
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Kine: You tried to write on a stone 
with a match! 

Queen: Naturally the darling didn’t 
know it was a match, Sire. And 
when it burst into flame, her royal 
finger was in the way. I had to call 
the Court Physician. 

Kine: This is terrible. Terrible. 
(Paces back and forth) There is only 
one thing to do. Banish the danger! 
No one will ever again have occasion 
to write on a stone with a match. 
Where is the Prime Minister? (Rings 
a bell) To think . . . after all my care 

. . after all my concern for the 
children’s safety .. . 

PRIME MInIsTER (Entering): You wish 
to see me, your Majesty? 

Kina: I have another order. Prepare it 
at once. My daughter Estrid has 
just been burned by a match. It 
must never happen again. I order all 
matches to be banished from the 
kingdom. Send out a regiment of 
soldiers to collect the matches from 
house to house. 

PRIME MINISTER (Amazed): But, your 
Majesty... 

Kine: Surely you follow my logic, 
Prime Minister. No matches, no 
fires . . . no fires, no burns. Am I not 
right? Prepare the order! (PRIME 
MINISTER goes out shaking his head.) 

QurEN (Jo Esrrip): And how is my 
darling’s finger now? 

Esrrip: Perhaps next time if I write 
on wood instead of stone. . . 

Kine: There shall be no next time! 
From now on the entire kingdom 
will be free of burns. 

QuEEN (Sinking to chair): What a 
morning. First, Arnulf with a dread- 
ful cut. Then, Estrid with a horrible 


burn. (Looks around) By the way, 
where is Arnulf? I thought he was 
here with you. 

Kina: He is. Over there in the corner. 
(Nods head without looking.) He did 
not show proper respect to his royal 
father, so I told him to sit in the 
corner. 

QueEEN: Which corner, Sire? 

Kina: There . . . what! The corner is 
empty. Empty as a blown egg. 
Empty as Prince Periwinkle’s head. 
(Calls to Jack). You, there, workman. 
Have you seen the Crown Prince? 

Jack: The Crown Prince, Sir . . . your 
Majesty? Haven’t seen anything 
‘cept slivers and humps. Sorry not 
to oblige you, Sir . . . your Majesty. 
(Turns back to sandpapering.) 

Kine (Anziously): Where is he? Where 
is he? I took his knife away from 
him. And he told me I'd be sorry . . . 

QurEN: Sorry! Oh, Sire, what can 
have become of him? 

Kine: He has run away! Yes, as- 
suredly the Crown Prince has run 
away! 

QUEEN (Almost fainting): Run away? 
Out into the cruel wide dangerous 
world? Oh, Sire, we have never 
taught him about crossing a street. 

Kine: Naturally not. We have kept 
him safe and sheltered in the palace. 

Queen: He knows nothing about 
traffic lights . . . or darting between 
parked cars . . . or crossing in the 
middle of a street. He knows noth- 
ing about streets and automobiles. 
Oh, Sire. 

Kine (Excited): I shall remedy that, 
never fear. I shall enforce my slogan. 
I shall have the Prime Minister 
write out an order closing all streets! 





Where 
is the Prime Minister? (Rings bell) 
We must save Arnulf at all costs. 

Prime Minister (Fniering): If it 
please your Majesty, I have put the 
two orders into effect. Two regi- 
ments of soldiers are even now col- 
lecting all the knives and matches in 
the kingdom. 

Kinc: My dear Prime Minister, that 
isn’t the half of it! I have two new 
orders. Crown Prince Arnulf has 
escaped from the palace into the 
wide and dangerous world. There is 
only one thing to do to save him 
from destruction. Issue an order im- 
mediately to close all streets in the 
kingdom. 

Prime Minister: Your Majesty! 

Kina: Issue a second order outlawing 
all automobiles. 

Prime Minister: But... but .. . how 
will the butcher and baker and 
candlestick-maker . . . 

Kine: I tell you it is our only hope of 
saving the Crown Prince. Besides, I 
think it is high time we did some- 
thing to abolish traffic accidents. 
You see the logic, surely: No streets 
and automobiles, no traffic acci- 
dents. 

Prime Minister: But . . . There will 
have to be a slight delay, your 
Majesty. I have run out of ink. 

Kine: In the name of our beloved 
Arnulf, hurry. 

QueEEN: Hurry! (Prime MINISTER 
goes out as PAGE appears at door.) 
Pace: An Officer of his Majesty’s 

police force! 

Kine: I wonder what’s happened to 
him. An Officer of the police force. 

Show him in. 


Outlawing all automobiles! 


QuEEN: We can press him into service, 
Sire .. . to hunt for Arnulf. (Pace 
returns with Orricer, who kneels 
awkwardly.) 

Orricer: Your Majesty, I have a com- 
plaint to make against some of the 
help employed in the palace. One 
young ragamuffin in particular. Prob- 
ally kitchen help. 

Kina: Indeed? 

Orricer: I caught him violating the 
law right and left in front of the 
palace just a few minutes ago. 

QurEEN (Eagerly): What did he look 
like, Officer. 

Orricer: Oh, a ragged fellow. He had 
evidently just missed being run over 
by acar. Your Majesty, it is danger- 
ous to have such chaps abroad. . . 
dangerous not only for themselves, 
but for others. This young ruffian, 
now, deliberately crossed the street 
when the lights were against him. 

Kine: Ah... er... where is he now? 

Orricer: Outside the door. I tied him 
hand and foot —a dangerous law- 
breaker like that. I think, your 
Majesty, the royal Employment 
Agency should be more careful in 
hiring help. It is obvious this chap 
never had the proper home training. 

Kine (Sternly): Bring in the culprit. 

QuEEN: Oh, Sire . . . Sire, do you think 
it might be our darling son? But 
how could it be? You heard what the 
Officer said — that the boy obviously 
never had the proper home training. 
Arnulf has had the best tutor in the 
kingdom. You have done every- 

thing for his safety and education. 
Kine: Of course, my dear. It’s prob- 

ably just some country bumpkin in 

town for the first time. (PoLICEMAN 
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and PaGE return supporting a very 
ragged and dirty ARNULF. At first the 
KING does not recognize him.) 

Kine: You are quite right, Officer. It is 
easy to see he has never had the 
proper home training. 

ArRNULF: Truer words 
spoken, Father. 

KinG and QUEEN (Horrified): Arnulf! 

QuEEN: My son, my son. 

OrFiceR: You mean...er...er.. 
this is the Crown Prince? (He hastily 
unties ropes, tries to smooth ARNULF’S 
hair, etc.) I did not intend... 

Kine: Arnulf, how could you? 

ARNULF: How could you, Father? 

Kina: I’m sorry about the knife, but it 
was for your own good. 

ARNULF: I don’t mean the knife, 
Father. I mean... everything. The 
way I’ve been sheltered here in the 
palace. (There is a sudden uproar 
offstage — shouts and grumbling. Or- 
FICER is alert.) 

OrriceR: Something’s up. 
go see .. . (Hurries out.) 

Kine (Listening, frightened): Women’s 
voices. I wonder what has hap- 
pened. 

QUEEN (Sinking into chair): As if 
enough hasn’t happened already. 
(ARNULF runs lo window, turns back 
with exciting news.) 

ARNULF: Father, the courtyard is fuil 
of women — angry women, waving 
their arms and shouting and shaking 
their fists. 

Kine: Banish the danger! 

QuEEN: Banish the women? Oh, Sire 
... Sire... surely you wouldn’t go 
that far. (PoLice OFFICER comes in 
backwards as if holding off crowd. He 
speaks over his shoulder to KiNG, not 


were never 


I’d better 


daring to turn his head. A few 
HOUSEWIVES press into the room in 
spite of OFFICER’S efforts.) 

Orricer: The palace is being stormed 
by housewives. Hundreds of them. 
Thousands of them. They are de- 
manding a hearing. Something 
about knives and matches, your 
Majesty. 

Ist Hovusewire: How can I cut my 
bread without a knife? 

2nD Hovusewire: How can I cut my 
sausage? 

3rD Hovusewire: How can I peel my 
potatoes? 

4th Hovusewire: Without a match 
how can I light my stove? 

5TH Housewire: How can I heat the 
bath water? 

6TH Housew1Fre: How can my husband 
light his pipe? 

lst Housrewire: We can’t live without 
knives! 

47TH Hovusewire: We can’t live without 
matches! (OFrFiceR finally succeeds 
in pushing women out and closing the 
door behind him.) 

Kine (Mopping his brow): Oh dear, 
wait till they hear about the streets 
and the automobiles. 

ARNULF: I think you have tackled the 
problem from the wrong angle, 
Father. 

Kina: Oh, you do, do you? And what 
do you propose? Where is there a 
better solution than banishing knives, 
matches, streets, and automobiles? 

ARNULF: You have never given me a 
chance to think about things like 
this. But I am sure there must be a 
more sensible solution somewhere. 
(Greta and Karu step out from be- 
hind screen.) 





Greta and Kari: May we say some- 
thing? 

Kina: And, pray, who are you? Where 
did you come from? 

Jack (Turning, seeing them with sur- 
prise): Greta! Karl! My dear 
children. 

Greta (Holding out lunch basket): You 
forgot your lunch, Papa. We brought 
it to you. 

Karu: Nobody was here when we came 
in... and then we were afraid and 
hid. (Jo Kine) We heard every- 
thing, your Majesty. Arnulf is 
right. 

Kine: About what? 

Greta: There is a solution — a much 
better one than banishing every- 
thing. It’s taught in all the public 
schools of the kingdom. 

KinG and QuEEN: What is? 

Kart: Safety. You don’t have to do 
away with knives, your Majesty. 
You just have to teach people how 
to use them properly, so they won’t 
cut themselves. 

ARNULF: I’m sure that’s right. 

Greta: You don’t have to do away 
with matches. You just have to 
teach people how to be careful, so 
they won’t burn themselves or set 
things on fire. 

ARNULF: Those things sound much 
more important than what I’ve been 
learning, Father. I want to banish 
my tutor. I want to go to school 
with Greta and Karl. 

Karu: As for going without streets 
and automobiles, your Majesty .. . 
why, the kingdom would go to 
pieces. You don’t have to banish 
them. You just have to follow the 
rules. 
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Greta: If everybody follows the rules, 
there’s not much danger. And it’s 
easy to follow them. Watch the 
traffic lights. Read the signs. Stop, 
look, and listen. Don’t cross in the 
middle of the street. Don’t step 
from behind parked cars. Watch 
the railroad crossings. Don’t be in 
too big a hurry. Why, when you fol- 
low the rules, you’re safe as . . . as 

QueEN: As presents from Prince Peri- 
winkle? 

Greta and Karu: Much safer! (Prime 
MINISTER comes in nervously.) 

Prime Minister: Your Majesty, the 
stationery store has been unable to 
open the new carton of ink bottles 
because there are no knives. There- 
fore I have been unable to write the 
last two orders. 

Kina: Never mind the last two orders. 
Banish them! 

Prime Minister (Relieved): Do you 
mean it? 

Kine: Of course, I mean it. 
Arnulf has another idea. 
ARNULF: Prime Minister, do you know 
that knives aren’t dangerous in 
themselves — if you know how to use 
them? Do you know that matches 
aren’t a cause of trouble —if you 
treat them with care and caution? 
That streets and automobiles are 
safe enough if everyone follows the 

rules? 

Prime MInIsTEeR (Patting ARNULF on 
the shoulder): Arnulf, we have all 
learned a great lesson here this 
morning. There is more to life than 
knowing how to eat a royal partridge 
and manage a feather fan. 

Jack: Seems when we can’t get along 
without things like matches and 
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automobiles, we have to learn how to 
live with them. Simple as that. 

Greta: There’s more to living than 
just banishing the danger, your 
Majesty. 

Karu: There certainly is. At least 
three words more! (Kine looks at 
KARL questioningly. Karu stands on 
tiptoe and whispers into the royal ear. 


KING smiles, nods.) 

Kina: I proclaim a new ending to my 
slogan . . . an ending befitting the 
modern age of which we are a part. 
Hereafter our battle-cry shall be: 
Banish the Danger . . . BY PLAY- 
ING SAFE. 

ALL (Approvingly): By playing safe! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


By OrRpER OF THE KING 

Characters: 8 male; 4 female; male extras if 
desired; at least 6 female extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: King, Queen, Prince Arnulf and 
Princess Estrid wear royal garb. Prince 
Arnulf’s finger is bandaged and his clothes 
are ragged and dirty the second time he 
enters. The Prime Minister may wear a 
cape, etc., as a Court Attendant. Greta 
and Karl may wear clothes resembling 
peasant dress; Jack is in working clothes. 
The Page and the Police Officer are in uni- 
form. The Governess may wear a long dress 


with a high collar; the Tutor may wear a 
dark suit with a stiff collar. The House- 
wives may wear aprons over house dresses 
and brandish various kitchen implements. 


Properties: Lunch basket covered with a na 
kin for Greta and Karl; little book, watch, 
notebook and pencil for Prime Minister; 
watch for King; sandpaper and tools for 
Jack; knife for Prince Arnulf. 


Setting: Throne room in the palace. There 
should be a screen on one side and a slight 
unevenness or hump in the floor. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The First Thanksgiving 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
REMEMBER ) 
BaRTHOLOMEW, her brother | 
HvuMI.itry 


young 
CONSTANCE > Pril- 
ELIZABETH grims 
FRANCIS 

JOHN } 


Mrs. BREWSTER 

Mrs. WINSLOW 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD 

Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoag 
QUADEQUINA, his brother 


Time: October, 1621. 

Setrine: A Common House at Plymouth. 

Ar Rise: Joun stands by a large pot 
hanging in the fireplace and stirs it 
with a big spoon. Mrs. BREWSTER 
and Mrs. Winstow stand at the 
table, kneading dough in large bowls. 
Hvumiuiry, Constance, ELIzaBETu 
and FRaNcIs sit on stools near the 
table. WHumiiry is cutting corn off 
cobs into a bowl, and the others are 
cutting onions and watercress. 

Mrs. Winstow: Humility, put some 
more corn in the chowder. (HuMILITY 
rises with her bowl and starts for the 
kettle as Joun lifts the spoon out of 
the kettle and begins to put it to his 
mouth. Mrs. WINSLOW sees him.) 
John Billington, you are not to eat 
any of that chowder! 

Joun (Hastily putting spoon back and 
stirring energetically as HvuMILITY 
puts corn in): But I’m hungry. 


Francis: I’m hungry, too. Governor 
Bradford said there would be lots for 
everyone to eat when we had a 
Thanksgiving feast. 

Joun: And all I’ve had to eat today is a 
little piece of turkey. 

Huminitry (Going back to her seat): You 
ought to be happy you had some 
turkey. We’ve had only corn bread. 

Evizasetu (Sighing): I wish I could 
have just a little duck —or some 
goose — or even some eels. Today 
doesn’t seem much like Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Mrs. Brewster: Even if we don’t 
have enough food, we have much to 
be thankful for. There has been no 
sickness for many months, and we 
have made peace with the Indians. 

Constance: If only there weren’t so 
many Indians here! Who would 
have guessed that Massasoit would 
bring ninety Indians with him to the 
Thanksgiving feast? 

Humiuity (Shuddering): I never saw so 
many Indians. 

Mrs. Brewster (Shaking her head): 
Ninety hungry Indians— and we 
expected only ten. How will we ever 
feed them all? (She walks to the door, 
looks out, and then returns to the 
table.) No sign of Bartholomew and 
Remember Allerton yet. Those 
children have been gone nearly an 
hour. Surely it wouldn’t take them 
this long to gather some wild plums! 

Francis (Sighing): Maybe they’re eat- 
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ing the plums. 

JoHN: Francis and I can go to look for 
Bartholomew and Remember. 

Mrs. Winstow: You'll do no such 
thing. You’re staying right here and 
stirring that chowder. (Sighs and 
shakes her head) But I wish they 
would come back. Remember is such 
a strange girl. I never know when 
she’ll wander off into the woods. 

ELIZABETH: Remember says the In- 
dians are her friends, and so she’s 
not afraid of the woods. 

Constance: She still thinks she’s 
going to find the Indian who has her 
birthday bracelet. When we brought 
the roast goose down to the tables, 
Remember tried to look at every 
Indian to see if one of them had her 
birthday bracelet. 

Mrs. Brewster: Birthday bracelet! 
I told Isaac Allerton it was foolish to 
give a little girl like that a bracelet, 
but it was her poor mother’s, and he 
wanted her to have it. 

Humiuitry: If I had a beautiful brace- 
let, I wouldn’t give it to an Indian. 

ELIZABETH: You would if you were lost 
in the woods and an Indian brought 
you back to Plymouth. 

Joun: I don’t see why an Indian would 
want to wear a bracelet. If I were an 
Indian and could wear snakeskins 
and foxtails, I wouldn’t wear an old 
bracelet. 

ConsTANCE: But you’re not an Indian, 
you're a Pilgrim. 

Mrs. Brewster: And you’d better 
keep stirring that kettle instead of 
talking so much. (BARTHOLOMEW 
and REMEMBER enter with baskets of 
plums.) 

BARTHOLOMEW (Holding up his basket) : 
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Look! We have two baskets of 
plums. We found them right at the 
edge of the clearing near the marshes. 

Mrs. Brewster: Put them on the 
table, Bartholomew. (BaARTHOLO- 
MEW and REMEMBER do so.) 

Mrs. Wrnstow: It certainly took you 
two long enough to get the plums. 
BaRTHOLOMEW (Slowly): Oh — that 

was because of Remember. 

Mrs. Winstow: What have you done 
now, Remember? 

REMEMBER: | didn’t do anything! But 
I found my Indian and I told him 
we needed more food and he’s going 
to bring it. 

Hvumiuiry: Is that true, Bartholomew? 

BARTHOLOMEW: I guess Remember did 
find her Indian — the one with her 
silver bracelet. He came up to her 
just as we got to the marshes and 
showed her he was wearing it. 

REMEMBER: | told him we needed more 
food. And he grunted and ran away. 

Francis: He didn’t understand a 
word you were saying. Squanto says 
the Indians don’t know much Eng- 
lish, even now. 

REMEMBER: But he did understand! I 
know he did! 

Joun (Teasingly): Did you ask him to 
bring some more turkeys, Remem- 
ber? Is he going to bring a turkey 
just for the children? 

REMEMBER (Stubbornly): I don’t care 
what anyone says, my Indian is 
going to bring more food. 

Constance: Then I wish he would 
hurry. Captain Standish’s parade is 
almost over, and all the men and the 
Indians will be hungry again. 

Mrs. Brewster (Going to door and 
looking out): I think the parade is 





over already. Here come Governor 
Bradford and Massasoit. And there 
is another Indian with them. 
REMEMBER: Is it my Indian? 
BARTHOLOMEW: How can anyone tell 
if it is your Indian? 
REMEMBER (Running to door): Let me 


see. 

Mrs. Brewster (Catching her hand 
and leading her back): Remember! 
Come back here. What would Gov- 
enor Bradford say if he saw you star- 
ing at him like that? Here, help 
Humility with the corn. You too, 
Bartholomew. (Everyone gets to 
work. After a moment, GOVERNOR 
Braprorp, Massasoir and QuADE- 
QUINA enter.) 

BrapFrorD: We come with good news. 
Quadequina, brother to our good 
friend, the great chief Massasoit, 
sachem of the Wampanoag, has 
taken his braves hunting. They re- 
turn now with deer and turkey for 
many days. (Massasorr and QUADE- 
QUINA bow. REMEMBER séares at 
them, and then shouts.) 

REMEMBER: Oh! He’s my Indian. The 
brother of Massasoit! 

Mrs. Brewster: Hush, Remember. 
(QUADEQUINA goes to REMEMBER, 
points to bracelet and smiles.) 





Massasoir: Little white girl once give 
my brother bracelet. My brother 
not forget. When little white girl 
say my white friends need food for 
Thanksgiving feast, my brother get 
food. 

REMEMBER: You see — he did under- 
stand me, didn’t you, Quadequina? 
(QUADEQUINA nods and grunts.) 

Massasoir: My brother cannot speak 
the white man’s tongue, but he un- 
derstands it. 

Braprorp: Then we owe our good 
fortune to you, Remember. You 
are a wise little girl. Now the 
Thanksgiving feast can continue. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Frrst THANKSGIVING 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Pilgrims wear the traditional 
dark costumes: long skirts, long-sleeved 
tops, aprons, neckerchiefs and bonnets for 
the girls; knickers, jackets, square-cut 
collars and stockings for the boys. Gover- 
nor Bradford may also wear the typical 
short-brimmed oval hat and shoes with 
broad cardboard or metal buckles. If 
sible, Massasoit and Quadequina should be 
dressed in “fur,” but Indian blankets may 
be used. The Indians have red, yellow, 


Massasoir: Our braves will bring food TIME 
here soon. Indian happy to bring Serr 
food, happy to share in Thanks- At Ff 
giving feast with white man. Indian the 
white man’s friend. bou 

BraprorD: And we are your friends, are 
Massasoit. We will live together in Cu 
peace and freedom in this beautiful GR 
country. And next year, and every Mam 
year after that, we will join together giv 
in a feast of Thanksgiving. (As CaRL 
Massasoir slowly raises his right smi 
hand and bows his head in agreement, GRAN 
the curtain falls.) wa) 

Th 

THE END EpwI 

rea 

black and white designs painted on their CHAR 

faces. Massasoit should be more elaborately hel, 

dressed, with a necklace of shells around CARL 
his neck. Quadequina wears a silver bracelet. 

Properties: Large spoon, bowls, knives, corn GRAN 
cobs, onions, watercress, dough, baskets of 800 
plums, loaves of corn bread. | 

Setting: A Common House at Plymouth. At take 
left is a large fireplace. A large copper pot han 
hangs in the fireplace. At center is a long 
table holding bowls, vegetables, loaves of The 
corn bread, etc., Stools or benches are tabl 
placed on either side of the table. 

Lighting: No special effects. grai 
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T for Turkey 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
GRANDMA 
GRANDPA 
CHARLIE 
MAMIE 
CaRL 
JANE 
EDWIN 
PHYLLIS 

Time: The day before Thanksgiving. 

Serrine: Grandma’s kitchen. 

At Rise: GranpMa is bustling about 
the kitchen. She places two large 
bowls on the table. Evw1n and Puy.uis 
are seated, one at each end of the table. 
CHARLIE and JANE stand watching 
GRANDMA. Cart and MAMIE run in. 

Mamie: Oh, it’s fun to have Thanks- 
giving at Grandma’s house! 

Cart: Mmmm, Grandma, the kitchen 
smells so good. 

GRANDMA (Smiling): The kitchen al- 
ways smells extra good just before 
Thanksgiving. 

Epwin: We’re helping Grandma get 
ready for the dinner. 

CHARLIE and JANE: We're going to 
help, too. (They sit.) 

Cari and Mamie: May we help? 

GRANDMA: You certainly may. As 
soon as you get your aprons on. (She 
takes two aprons from chair and 
hands them to Cart and Mamip. 
They tie them on and then sit at 
table.) My, it’s nice having my 
grandchildren visit me for Thanks- 
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giving. I haven’t had so much help 
with the dinner since your mothers 
and fathers were small. 

Mate: I'll bet they had fun living on 
this farm. 

Cuaruie: I'll say. This morning 
Grandpa showed us the new calf, 
and the horses and cows. 

JANE: And the big barrels of apples in 
the storeroom. 

Puyuuis: And all the meat and vege- 
tables for you to eat all winter. 

Epwin: I guess the farm is the best 
place for Thanksgiving. There are 
so many things to be thankful for. 

GraNnpMA: Yes. When the harvest is 
all in and the white snow has put all 
the fields to sleep under a blanket, 
it does seem a good time to count 
our blessings. And that’s what we'll 
think about tomorrow at dinner. 

CHARLIE: Oh boy, and what a dinner. 
(Taking apple from dish in front of 
him and starting to peel it with a 
knife.) I’m peeling apples for the 
apple pies. 

Mamie (Rolling slices of bread with 
rolling pin): I’m making bread 
crumbs for the turkey stuffing. 

Cari (Stirring and beating in a big 
bowl with a spoon): I’m mixing the 
batter for the cake. 

JANE (Cutting open a date with a small 
knife): I’m taking the stones out of 
the dates for the pudding. 

Epwin (Cranking egg beater in a bowl): 








I’m beating the egg whites for the 
tops of the pies. 

Puy us (Sifting flour from sifter into 
big bowl): I’m sifting flour for the 
bread. 

GranpDMA: That’s fine. 
busy. 

Mamie: My, I never knew how much 
work there was to getting a Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

GRANDMA: Oh, it’s a lot of work but 
it’s worth it. You know, when I was 
a little girl we played a game while 
we got Thanksgiving dinner ready. 

Cari: What kind of game, Grandma? 

GRANDMA: We called it ABC for 
Thanksgiving. We'd make up a 
little verse or jingle about each kind 
of food to remind us that we were 
thankful for it. We'd start with A 
and go through as many letters of 
the alphabet as there were people 
working. 

JANE: That sounds like fun. Let’s play 
it. Who goes first? 

GRANDMA: We always tried to keep in 
order of the alphabet. Charlie is 
peeling apples. Can you make a 
verse, Charlie, starting A is for 
apples? 

CHARLIE: Well, I can try. Let’s see, A 
is for apples. (He frowns a little, 
thinking as he peels his apple.) Now, 
I’ve got it. (Rising excitedly) 

A is for apples, 

Eat one every day 

And it will help keep 

The doctor away. (He sits down.) 

GRANDMA: Very good, Charlie. 

Mamie (Waving her rolling pin): I’ve 
got mine. 

B is for bread, 
You make crumbs from its slices, 


Everybody’s 


And for good turkey stuffing, 

You add chestnuts and spices. 
GRANDMA: You'll make a good cook. 
Car: My turn. I’m C. (Partly rising) 

C is for cake, 

And cakes ought to be 

Served for dessert 

Or afternoon tea. (He sits back again.) 
GRANDMA: Splendid. Now D comes 

next. See what you can do with 

dates, Jane. 
JANE: D is for dates, 

Date pudding is yummy; 

But take out the stones 

‘Cause they’re hard on your tummy! 
GranpMA (Laughing): Very clever, 

Jane, we’re thankful for date pud- 

ding and we're thankful for no 

stones in it. Now Edwin, you’ve got 
eggs. 
Epwin (As he continues to beat eggs): 

E is for eggs, 

And fried, boiled or beaten, 

They are one of the best 

Of the foods that I’ve eaten. 
GRANDMA: Good! I agree with you, 

Edwin. I don’t know what we’d do 

without eggs. Now, Phyllis, what 

about flour? 

Puy.uis: Well, F is for flour. (She 
hesitates. ) 

GranpMA (Nodding): Yes, and it’s 
made from wheat. 

Puy.us: That’s right — F is for flour. 

(Then rising excitedly) 

F is for flour, 

It’s made from wheat, 

And Grandma makes bread 

That’s a special treat. (She sits.) 
GRANDMA (Smiling): Why, thank you, 
Phyllis. That’s very nice indeed. 
CHARLIE: This game isfun. I wish we 
could go right on to T for turkey. 
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GRANDPA (Entering): Well, well, what 
goes on here? 

Au: Hello, Grandpa. 

Mamie: We’re helping Grandma with 
the Thanksgiving dinner and we’re 
playing ABC for Thanksgiving at 
the same time. 

CHARLIE: You make up verses about 
the foods. 

GRANDMA: Charlie, your Grandpa 
knows all about that game. He 
played it when he was a little boy. 
Didn’t you, Grandpa? 

GRANDPA: Sure did. And you know I 
always thought that game could be 
improved on. 

Jane: You did? How, Grandpa? 
GRANDPA: Well, it always seemed to 
me that it’s good to give thanks for 
the food we eat. We're mighty 
thankful for it all right. But don’t 
we forget about a lot of other things 
that are important too? 

Cart: What kind of things? 
GRANDPA: Well, I could think of quite 
afew. Why not start your game over 
again and I'll give you the things to 
make the verses about. 

GRANDMA: Why, that’s a good idea, 
Grandpa, and remember you have to 
start with A for the first one. 
GRANDPA: That’s easy. We’re thank- 


ful for our country. How about 
America for the first one? 
GRANDMA: Well, Charlie, you had A 


before. Can you do it again? 
CHARLIE: I don’t know. 

(;RANDPA: Suppose I give you a start. 
A is for America, 

We’re thankful to be here — 
(GRANDMA: We certainly are thankful to 
be here. That’s why we like to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving. 





CHARLIE: That’s it, Grandma! Now, 

I’ve got a verse. 

A is for America, 

We’re thankful to be here. 
That’s why we like to celebrate 
Thanksgiving every year. 

GRANDPA: Good — good. 

Mamie: But I can’t think of anything 
for B. 

GRANDMA: Now, now, what were we 
talking about before? 

Mamte: B is for bread — 

GRANDMA: No. What were we count- 
ing? 

Mamtre: Oh, blessings. 
ings. 

GRANDMA: Yes, that’s right. 

Mamtre: Well, then, how’s this? 

B is for blessings, 

We all have a lot; 

So let’s be thankful 

For the blessings we've got. 

GRANDPA: Fine, that’s a good Thanks- 
giving verse. 

Cari (Waving the spoon he has been 
stirring with): I’ve got one for C, 
Grandpa. We learned about it in 
school. C is for citizenship. 

GRANDPA: Good, have you got a verse 
to go with it? 

Car: I guess that’s not so easy. 

GRANDPA: Well, how’s this? 

C is for citizenship 
In the U. 8S. A. — 

Cart: That helps, Grandpa. 
C is for citizenship 
In the U.S. A. 

I’m thankful that I’ll be 
A citizen some day. 

GRANDMA: That’s something to look 
forward to, Carl. We’re all thankful 
for being citizens in our democracy. 

JANE: Democracy. That’s mine, 


B is for bless- 








Grandma. I’ve got D. Listen. 

D is for democracy 

Where everybody rules, 

And each year on Thanksgiving Day, 
They close up all the schools. 

GranpMaA (Laughing): Well, I don’t 
know whether you ought to be 
thankful for not going to school. 
Schools are an important part of our 
democracy. 

Granppa: Oh, I guess it’s all right 
once a year on Thanksgiving Day. 
Now who has E? 

Epwin: I have, but what’s a good 
word? 

GranpMA: How about equality? 

Granppa: Your Grandma is right. E 
is for equality — each one has his 
say. 

Epwtn: Sure, and that’s half the verse. 
E is for equality, 

Each one has his say 
On how to run our country — 
We’re thankful it’s that way. 

GRANDPA: Well, that takes care of that 
all right. Equality is mighty im- 
portant but now we come to F. And 
F is for freedom. 

Puy.uis: That’s mine, Grandpa. F is 
for freedom. 

Granppa: Well, go on. 
rest of it? 

Puy us: Just a minute. (Frowning a 
little, then smiling) Now, I’ve got it. 
F is for freedom, 


What’s the 


And we're thankful to be 

Living right where we are 

In the land of the free. 

GRANDMA: Why, Phyllis, that’s won- 
derful and I guess your Grandpa 
was right. There are lots more 
things to be thankful for than just 
food. 

CHARLIE: But food’s important, too. 

Granppa (Laughing): I never said it 
wasn’t. In fact, while you’ve all 
been making up verses, I thought up 
one of my own. 

Ati: What is it, Grandpa, what is it? 

GrRaANpPA: Well, Charlie said he wished 
we could play the game all the way 
through the alphabet to T for turkey 
so I just skipped all the rest of the 
letters and jumped to T. 

GranpMA: Why, Grandpa, and you’re 
the one who said to get away from 
the foods. 

Granppa: I know I did, Grandma, but 
T stands for more things than just 
turkey. Now, how’s this? 

T is for turkey 

And Thanksgiving too, 

So a happy Thanksgiving 
(Motioning toward children and 
GRANDMA) 

To you — 

(Then motioning out toward audi- 
ence) 

You — and you! 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


T ror TURKEY 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. When 
Carl and Mamie enter, they tie on aprons ; 
everyone else in the kitchen already wears 
an apron. Grandpa may wear overalls. 

Properties: Large bowls, two —— dish of 
apples, rolling pin, slices of read, spoon, 
dish of dates, small knife, egg beater, flour 


in flour sifter. 

Setting: The only necessary furnishings are a 
large table at center, and six chairs, one 
chair at each end of the table and four on 
the upstage side Over the back of one of 
the chairs are two aprons. On the table are 
dishes and utensils for the children to work 
with. A backdrop depicting stove, sink, 
cupboards and windows might be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Running the Country 


by Janice Oser 


Characters 

Tim, @ safety patrolman 

JOHNNY, a newsboy slightly older than 
the others 

MARILYN 

PEGGY 

BILLY 

FRED 

JANET 

ToMMY 

SUSAN 

JIMMY 

Miss WINSLOW, a teacher 

SerrinG: A street corner. 

Ar Rise: Children stand waiting to 
cross the street. Tim bars their way. 
JOHNNY comes by selling newspapers. 

Marityn: Look, Peggy, here comes 
Johnny. He really is selling papers. 

Preaey (Looking proudly at JoHnny): 
He says he’ll run a paper some day. 

JoHNNY: Extree, extree, read all about 
it! President calls on all citizens to 
aid new ministration! 

Jimmy: What are you doing, Johnny? 

JoHNNY: Can’t you see? 

Bruty: Show us a paper, Johnny! 

Jounny (Proudly): Got a nickel? 

Buty (Taking money from his pocket): 
Oh gee, all I’ve got is three cents. 

Frep: I’ve got two cents. Let us see, 
Johnny. 

Jounny (Collecting): Sure. (Pockets 
money and goes out) Extree, extree, 
read all about it! 

Frep (Others gather around him as he 
reads slowly): ‘Tells Congress na- 
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tion must (Spells out) u-n-i-t-e to 
meet problems ...”’ The print gets 
too small. 

Marityn: My father says the paper’s 
always full of problems. He says 
even grown-ups don’t always run 
things right. 

Preaey: I'll bet Miss Winslow could 
teach them how to run things. She 
teaches us everything. 

JANET: Why don’t they ask Miss 
Winslow? 

Bitty: Miss Winslow can’t do every- 
thing. She’s only a girl. 

Frep (Manfully): We could help her. 

Praecy: What could we do? 

Frep: Why, lots of things. I could be 
President. 

Tommy: And I could be Congress. 

Susan: You can’t be Congress, silly. 
Congress is lots of people. 

Tommy: Well, I have lots of friends. 

Bitty: I'll be a judge, like my father. 
I’ll be Chief Judge. 

Marityn: You boys always want to 
run everything. But I have to be 
Treasurer, ’cause I’m class treasurer. 

Jimmy: I’ll be the messenger. 

JANET: What for? We’re all together. 

Jimmy: No, I mean to England and 
France and all those places. 

Susan: That’s not a messenger. That’s 
an ambassador. I can be an am- 
bassador, too. You can’t keep run- 
ning to England and France. 

Tr (Turning around to show way is 
clear): You can go now. (Children 








ignore him and go on talking; he 
shrugs his shoulders and listens to 
conversation. ) 

Preaey: I'll help Johnny run a news- 
paper. 

JANET: I want to be a nurse. 
head nurse. 

Frep: This isn’t a hospital we’re run- 
ning, this is the country! 

Susan: You can be head of the Red 
Cross, Janet. 

Tim: And I'll be Chief of Police! 

Frep: As President, I say no more 
homework. 

Susan: You can’t just say that. You 
have to pass a law. 

Frep (Turning to Tommy): Congress, 
pass a law. 

Janet: Miss Winslow wouldn’t like 
that. 

Frep: And we'll have a party on Sat- 
urday. A big party, with ice cream 
for everyone! 

Tommy: I can’t come on Saturday. I 
have to go to the dentist. 

Frep: The whole country can’t go 
without a party just because you 
can’t come! 

Tommy: Well, you can’t have it. I 
won’t pass a law to give you the 
money to have a party. 

Marityn: What money? We haven’t 
any money. 

Frep: How can we run a country with- 
out money? 

Pracy: I have a nickel. 

Susan: So do I. Let’s collect from 
everyone. We'll be paying taxes. 

Marityn: Good. Everybody put 
money in the Treasury. (Holds out 
her hand, all dig in pockets for nickels 
and pennies) 

Frep: How much do we have? 


I'll be 
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MAarILyn (Counting) : Five, ten, eleven, 
fourteen . . . no, I mean, (Counting 
on her fingers) twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen, sixteen . . . (FRED drops 
part of paper, Jimmy picks it wp and 
starts to read the comics.) Let’s see . . . 
twenty-one, thirty-one, five and one 
are six, thirty-six . . . thirty-seven 
cents! 

Frep: Good. We'll put it towards the 
party. 

Tommy: But I can’t come on Saturday. 
And anyway, I’d rather go to a base- 
ball game. (Winds up and pitches to 
BILLy) 

Preaey: We can use it to buy news- 
papers. We ought to know what’s 
happening to the country. 

JANET: We have a newspaper. 

Pracy: But new ones come out every 
day. (Jimmy starts to laugh.) What’s 
so funny? 

Jimmy: It’s a riddle . . . Why does the 
moron tip-toe past the medicine 
cabinet? 

Tru: Why? 

Jimmy: So he won’t wake up the sleep- 
ing pills. (Others laugh.) 

Praey (Scornfully): You shouldn’t be 
reading the funnies, you should be 
reading the political news. 

Frep: Aw, the print’s too small. And 
the words are too long. I say, have 
a party! 

Tommy (Having a catch with Bruiy): 
Baseball game! 

Frep: Who’s running this country 
anyway? 

Bruxy (Letting ball go into street): Not 
you. When there’s a fight the judge 
decides. And I’m Chief Judge. The 
Judge says we go to the movies. 

Janet: I’d rather have a party. 
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Tm (To Buty, who starts to run into 
the street after the ball): Wait a 
minute! There may be a car coming. 
You can’t go now. (Bars the way) 

Brity: You can’t tell me what to do! 
I’m Chief Judge! 

Tm: Well, I’m Chief of Police! (They 
stare at each other angrily.) 

Marityn: This is terrible. We’re act- 
ing like grown-ups! 

JANET: Here comes a grown-up. It’s 
Miss Winslow! (Miss WINsLow 
enters right. Tim looks up and down 
the street and allows Biuy to retrieve 
the ball.) 

MAriLyn (Going up to Miss WINSLOW): 
Miss Winslow, we’re in a terrible 
fix! The President wants a party and 
the Judge wants to go to the movies 
and Congress wants to go to a base- 


ball game! And we haven’t got 
enough money anyway! 
Miss Wrinstow: What’s all this? 


Congress wants to go to a baseball 
game? 

Susan: We’re running the country. 

Marttyn: To help the grown-ups out. 

Miss Winsiow (Laughing): Oh, I see. 
And you're having trouble? 

Marityn (Holding out money): You 
see, we have thirty-seven cents. I’m 
Treasurer. 

Jimmy: And I’m an am — am — 

Susan: Ambassador. To England. 
I’m ambassador to France. 

Tommy: And I’m Congress. 

Frep: And I’m President, and I say 
we ought to have a party. 

JANET: And he wants to pass a law 
against homework! 

Miss Winsiow: Oh ho! Presidents 
don’t just give parties, Fred. What 
else do you do? 
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Frep: Well . . 
country. 

Miss Winstow: That’s a big job, run- 
ning the country. Presidents have 
to know a great deal. And if you’re 
President, I’ll expect you to know all 
the answers in that history test next 
week. 

Tommy: Oh, oh, Fred. You’d better 
stay home and study next Saturday. 
I think I’ll skip the dentist and go to 
the baseball game. 

Miss Winstow: Oh, but if you're 
Congress, Tommy, you have a big 
job, too. You have to pass all kinds 
of laws, and you won’t know if a law 
is good or bad if you don’t know your 
history, too— and citizenship and 
... 0h, many, many things. Congress 
had better get busy in school. 

Bitty: My father says a judge is al- 
ways going to school. 

Miss Winstow: That’s right, Billy. 
He may not come to school exactly 
and sit in a classroom, but he keeps 
right on learning. 

Jimmy: I’m glad I’m only an am — 
am — 

Susan: Ambassador. To England. 

Miss WInsLow: Yes, but if you want 
England to be our friend you should 
know a lot about England . . . how 
the country’s run and what kind of a 
country it is. 

Pracy: We thought you could teach 
us. I want to learn how to run a 
newspaper — to help Johnny. 

Miss Winstow (Smiling): Well, I'll 
try. But it will take time. It will 
take ’til way past high school — 
and some homework, I’m afraid. 

Frep: But we don’t have to wait that 
long to have a party. 


. run things. Run the 





MariILyn: We have some money for it 
now. 

Tommy: But I can’t come Saturday. 

Buty: You tell us, Miss Winslow. Who 
decides what we do with the money? 

Miss Winstow (To Tommy): Well, 
you have to pass a law, Congress. 
(To Frep) And the President has to 
approve it. (Zo Buy) And you 
have to see if it’s Constitutional. Be- 
cause if you’re going to be Chief 
Judge, you’ll have to know all about 
the Constitution. 

Susan: But we don’t all want the same 
thing. 

Miss Winstow: Everybody usually 
has a different idea about how to run 
the country. In this country, when 


that happens, we take a vote. 

Pracy: Good! We'll have an election! 

Miss Winstow: Why don’t we round 
up some more voters? We could get 
the whole class in on it. Maybe we 
can have a party in school — on the 
last day, when we’ve learned a little 
more about running the country. 

Jmmmy: That’d be great! Let’s go tell 
everybody! (Starts to cross street) 

Tim (Barring way): Wait! The way 
isn’t clear. (Turns after a moment) 
O.K., you can go now! 

Miss Winstow: Thank you, Tim. We 
may be running the country but we 
still have to obey the law! (All cross 
street.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


RUNNING THE CoUNTRY 
Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Tim may 
wear a patrol badge. 
Peagte: Newspapers, pennies and nickels, 


Setting: A street corner. A street sign may be 
placed in the center of the stage, and a back- 
drop —— houses or stores may be used. 

No special effects. 


Lighting: 
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Part Four 


Book Week 





Girls in Books 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
SruDENT CHAIRMAN 
GueEst PANEL 
ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 
MARILLA 
FRAULEIN 
Herr 
JOSEPHINE MARCH 
Mrs. JARLEY 
LitrLe NELL 
Amy LAWRENCE 
Becky THATCHER 
SPEAKER 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

SertinG: A school stage. 

At Rise: The Guest PANEL sits in a 
semi-circle on one side of the stage. 
The StupeNt CHAIRMAN comes for- 
ward to open the program. 

CHarRMAN: No doubt everyone here 
remembers the old nursery rhyme 
which contains a recipe for making 
little girls. “Sugar and spice and 
everything nice” . . . that’s what the 
recipe calls for and we are sure the 
ladies who are our guests this after- 
noon were fashioned with that 
formula. It is my pleasure to present 
our guests at this time. (CHAIRMAN 
introduces each of the women on the 
platform.) 





*This y be performed using visiting 
mothers or female nao nd of the ody as a guest 
panel. With slight +1" a guest panel composed 
of students may also be used. 
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And now, on with our program. 
Throughout the history of literature, 
there are many famous heroines. 
Today our class will present a group 
of glamorous girls of fiction, and we 
are going to ask our guests here on 
the platform to identify them. Our 
first scene takes place on Prince 
Edward Island and represents a real 
tragedy in a young girl’s life. I will 
place this chair center stage where 
our heroine can find it because when 
she enters she will be so blinded with 
tears she can scarcely see a thing. 
(Puts chair center stage. Enter girl in 
old-fashioned gingham dress, her head 
closely bound in a large towel. She is 
crying bitterly, and throws herself into 
the chair, hiding her face in her hands. 
In a few seconds she is followed by 
MariLua, an older woman, dressed 
very plainly to indicate her severe 
character.) 

MArILLA: Mercy on us! 
been asleep, child? 

Gru (Between sobs): No. 

Maritua: Are you sick, then? 

Grru: No. Please, Marilla, go away 
and don’t look at me. I’m in the 
depths of despair. My career is 
ended. Please go away. 

Maritia: Did anyone ever hear the 
like? Now get up right this minute, 
and tell me what you’ve done. Take 


Have you 








that towel off your head, this minute, 
I say. Now what is this all about? 

Girt: I can’t let you see. I simply 
can’t. Oh, Marilla, it’s my hair! 

Marita: Your hair! Let me see! 
(Pulls at towel until she sees some of 
the hair but does not remove covering) 
Heavens above! What have you 
done to your hair? Why, it’s green! 

Girt (Sobbing): Yes, it’s green! I 
thought nothing in the world could 
be as bad as red hair; but now I 
know it’s ten times worse to have 
green hair. Oh, Marilla, what can I 
do? 

Maritua: I don’t know how you got 
into this fix, but you’ve got to tell 
me. What did you do to your hair? 

Gir: I dyed it. 

Maritua: Dyed it? Dyed your hair? 
Didn’t you know that was a wicked 
thing to do? 

Gir: Yes, I knew it was a little wicked, 
but I meant to be extra good in 
other ways to make up for it. 

MariLLa: Well, if I decided it was 
worth while to dye my hair, I’d have 
dyed it a decent color at least. I 
wouldn’t have dyed it green! 

Girt: But I didn’t mean to dye it 
green. He said it would turn my 
hair a beautiful raven black. How 
could I doubt his word? 

Maritia: Who said? What are you 
talking about? 

Girt: The peddler that was here this 
afternoon. I bought the dye from 
him. 

Marita: How often have I told you 
never to let one of those peddlers in 
the house? 

Grew: I didn’t let him in. I remem- 
bered what you said, and I went out- 


side and looked at his things on the 
step. Then I saw the bottle of hair 
dye. The peddler said it would dye 
any hair a beautiful raven black that 
wouldn’t wash off. The price was 
seventy-five cents and I had only 
fifty cents from my chicken money, 
but the peddler had such a kind 
heart he let me have it for fifty 
cents. I put it on just like the di- 
rections said .. . and now. . . oh 
dear! I can’t bear to look at it! Oh 
Marilla, what shall I do? 

Maria: Goodness knows what’s to 
be done, but we'll start by giving 
your head a good washing! . . . Come 
along! (They exit.) 

CHAIRMAN: Dear me! What a tragedy! 
And now while you ladies are trying 
to identify the girl with green hair, 
we'll remove this chair and make 
way for our next female of fiction. 
(Stagehand removes chair) This 
scene involves a much younger 
girl . . . a very unhappy, homesick 
little girl who is determined to run 
away. However, she is stopped in 
her tracks, by a very strict German 
governess who does not understand 
what it means to be homesick. 
(Enter a small girl wearing a long 
cloak with a hood. She carries a little 
basket containing a few rolls. As she 
tiptoes across the stage, FRAULEIN 
enters and seizes her arm.) 

Fravuuetn: So there you are! What 
have you dressed yourself like that 
for? What do you mean by this? 
Have I not strictly forbidden you to 
go running about the streets? And 
here you are ready to start out again, 
looking no better than a beggar! 

Cuitp: I was not going to run about. 
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I was going home. 

FRAULEIN: What are you talking 
about? Going home! You want to 
run away? And what is the matter 
with this house, I should like to 
know. Have you ever in your life 
had such a house to live in, such a 
table or so many people to wait on 
you? 

CuILp: No. 

FRAULEIN: You have everything you 
could possibly want here! You are 
an ungrateful little thing! It’s be- 
cause you have too much that you 
have nothing to do but think what 
naughty things you can do next. 

Curip: Indeed I only want to go home, 
for if I stay away so long, Snowflake 
will begin crying again, and Grand- 
mother is waiting for me and Green- 
finch will be beaten because I am 
not there to give Peter any cheese, 
and here I can never see how the sun 
says goodnight to the mountains. . . 
and... 

FRAULEIN: Heaven have mercy on us! 
The child is out of her mind! And 
what do you have there in your 
basket? 

Cumtp: Only a few white rolls for 
grandmother .. . please... 

FRAULEIN: Rolls! So that is why I 
found a heap of stale rolls in your 
clothes closet. I demand an ex- 
planation, (Seizing basket) before I 
throw them out! 

Cuitp: No, no, please do not throw 
them out! The rolls are for Grand- 
mother. She has never tasted such 
fine white bread. Please, please, 
Fraulein, let me take them to her. 
(FRAULEIN exits with basket as the 
child follows, pleading all the way.) 
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CuHarRMAN (Jo Guests): Now your 
problem is to identify this unhappy 
little girl who is so far away from 
home. I’m sure you will know her 
name because she is a great favorite 
with little girls and big girls all over 
the world. Our next heroine is a New 
England lassie of Civil War days. 
Strangely enough, her problem right 
now concerns a matter of hair 
dressing. Only in this case, the 
young lady sold her hair to help raise 
money for her father who was in a 
Civil War hospital. We’ll listen to 
her tell her story to her mother in 
her own way. (Enter girl in Civil 
War costume) 

Gir: I hadn’t the least idea of selling 
my hair at first, but as I went along, 
I kept thinking what I could do, and 
feeling as if I’d like to dive into 
some of the rich stores and help 
myself. In a barber’s window, I saw 
tails of hair with the prices marked 
and one black tail, not nearly as 
thick as mine, was forty dollars. . . . 
So I walked right in and asked if 
they’d buy mine. The barber stared 
at me at first and said he didn’t care 
much for mine because it wasn’t a 
fashionable color. But I begged him 
to take it . . . finally, I got so excited 
I told him the whole story, all about 
Father being in the hospital and 
how much we needed the money to 
buy things for him. His wife heard 
me talking and she said . . . Oh, take 
it, Thomas, and oblige the young 
lady. It turned out their soa was in 
the army, too. So the barber agreed. 
I took a last look at my hair while 
he got his scissors. But I must admit 
I felt a bit queer when I saw the 





dear old hair laid out on the table 

and felt only the short, rough ends 

on my head. It almost seemed as if 

I'd lost an arm or leg. The woman 

saw me and she gave me a lock to 

keep. Here it is, Marmee, I'll give 
it to you to remember past glories. 

(She exits.) 

CuHarRMAN: And her past glories are 
remembered today by everybody 
who reads the book in which she is 
one of four central characters. Now 
for our next scene, we will need two 
properties: A chair and a sign. 
(Stagehand brings in chair and a 
sign “Jarley’s Waxworks.”) You will 
have to imagine that this chair is 
placed just outside of a little house 
on wheels presided over by a kindly 
and spirited old lady. (Enter Mrs. 
JARLEY) We'll tell you the name of 
the old lady, but it’s your job to 
guess the name of the little girl who 
will enter in just a moment. She is 
traveling with her grandfather who 
has sat down to rest for a few min- 
utes just beyond our range of 
vision. (Mrs. JARLEY sils on the 
chair and the little girl enters.) 

Mrs. JARLEY: Come nearer, child. 
Are you hungry? 

Cuitp: Not very. But I’m very tired 
and it’s a long way. 

Mrs. Jartey: Well, hungry or not, 

you’d better have some tea. 


Cuitp: Thank you, ma’am. Grand- 


father and I will like that. 


Mrs. Jartey: There, child, can you 


read that sign? 
Cuitp: Jarley’s Waxworks. 
Mrs. JaArLey: That’s me. 


Jarley. See, there. (Pointing offstage) 
The only stupendous collection of 








I’m Mrs. 





real waxworks in the world. 


Cuitp: I never saw a waxworks, 
ma’am. Is it funnier than Punch 
and Judy? 


Mrs. JARLEY: Funnier! It’s not funny 


at all! It’s calm and classical. And 
the figures are so lifelike, you’d think 
they’d move and talk. If you're 
really disposed to employ yourself, 
child, I could use you to point out 
the figures to the company. The 
duty’s very light and genteel, and 
the exhibit takes place in our larger 
towns. 


Cuitp: But what about my grand- 


father? I couldn’t leave him. 


Mrs. JARLEY: There would be plenty 


for him to do. He could dust the 
figures, take the checks, and so 
forth. What do you say, dearie? 


Cuitp: We are very much obliged to 


you, ma’am, and gratefully accept 
your offer. 


Mrs. JARLEY: Come along, we'll speak 


to your grandfather right away. 
(Exit Mrs. JARLEY and child. Stage- 
hand removes chair and sign.) 

CuarrMaNn: I think it would be fun to 
work in a waxwork show, especially 
with such a nice employer as jolly 
Mrs. Jarley. For our next scene, 
we'll need a small bench, just big 
enough for two girls to sit on. (Stage- 
hand brings in bench.) And here they 
come now, on their way home from 
school. (Enter two girls dressed in 
gingham dresses and bonnets. They 
carry a few books, lunch pails and 
slates, and sit on the bench.) 

First Grru: Do you like rats? 

Seconp Grr: Of course not. I hate 
‘em. Whatever made you ask such a 
question? 
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First Grr: Oh, I don’t know. I was 
just thinking. Do most boys like 
rats? 

SeconD Grru: I guess so. But I’m not 
sure. I’ve seen some boys who col- 
lect dead ones, just to swing them 
around on a string and chase the 
girls. 

First Girt: Umm. Boys are funny, 
aren’t they? What else do they like 
besides dead rats and candy and 
getting into fights? 

SeconD Giru: Circuses, I guess. Most 
boys I know like circuses more than 
anything. 

First Grru: Even more than they like 
girls? 

Seconp Grru: Oh, sure. They only 
like to chase girls and hear them 
scream and make them cry. 

First Grr: I don’t believe all boys are 
like that! 

Seconp Girt: You don’t? Do you 
know any that are any different? 
First Giru (Hesttatingly): I — I think 
so. Say, were you ever engaged? 
Seconp Giri: Oh, yes. A long time 

ago. 

First Grru: Was it nice? What was it 
like? 

SEcoND Gir: Well, it wasn’t like any- 
thing. You only tell a boy you 
won’t have anybody but him, ever, 
and then you kiss, and that’s all. 
Anybody can do it. 

First Grru: Did you kiss the boy you 
were engaged to? 

SeconpD Gir: Sure. That’s part of it. 
Then it’s all done, and after that 
you can’t love anybody but him. 
And you can’t ever marry anybody 
but him, ever, ever, ever. 

First Girt: And he never marries 





anybody but you, ever, ever, ever. 

Seconp Giru: That’s right. And when 
you’re coming to school or going 
home, you walk together. And you 
choose him and he chooses you at 
parties, because that’s the way you 
do when you’re engaged. 

First Grr: It’s so nice. I never heard 
of it before today. 

SEconD GiRz: Oh, it’s ever so nice... 
why, me and Tom Sawyer... 

First Giru (Jn distress): Tom Sawyer? 
You mean you were engaged to 
TOM SAWYER? Then I’m not the 
first girl he’s been engaged to! Oh, 
dear! (Starts to cry) I hate him! And 
I hate you too! Go away, you 
wicked girl, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live, or to him 
either! So there! (Runs off stage 
followed by Seconp Gir.) 

Seconp Giru (Calling): Please, please 

.. wait for me! It was a long time 
ago. Let me explain! (Stagehand re- 
moves bench.) 

CHAIRMAN: But all we have to explain 
is the identity of these two little 
girls, both engaged, at different 
times, to the same little boy. Their 
names are famous the world over, 
wherever books are read and people 
smile at this childish love story. 
Now here’s another little girl, equally 
famous as our two rivals, but her 
description comes in poetry rather 
than prose. 

SPEAKER (Entering and coming for- 

ward) : 

This useful little lady’s come to our 
house to stay, 

And wash the cups and saucers up, 
and brush the crumbs away, 

And shoo the chickens off the porch, 





Curb: Dear! 


and dust the hearth and sweep, 

And make the fire, and bake the 
bread, and earn her board and 
keep. 

And all us other children, when the 
supper things is done, 

We sit around the kitchen fire and 
has the mostest fun, 

A-listenin’ to the witch tales the 
stranger tells about, 

And the gobble-uns at gits you 

Ef you don’t watch out! (She exits.) 


CHAIRMAN: Now there’s a character 


you should recognize right away. Be 
sure you’re not confused by this 
next character who seems to be in 
pretty much of a muddle herself. 
(Enter child in Alice-in-Wonderland 
costume ) 
Dear! How queer 
everything is today. I wonder if 
I’ve been changed into something 
else during the night. I'll see if I 
know all the things I used to know. 
Four times five is twelve. And four 
times six is thirteen! And four times 
seven is... . Oh dear! I’d better try 
geography. London is the capital of 
Paris, and Paris is the capital of 
Rome, and Rome is... no! That’s 
all wrong! I'll try reciting “How 
Doth the Little Busy Bee.” 
How doth the little crocodile im- 
prove his shining tail, 
And pour the waters of the Nile on 
every golden scale. 
How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
how neatly spread his claws, 
And welcomes little fishes in with 
gently smiling jaws. (She exits.) 


CHAIRMAN: It’s plain to be seen this 


little girl is mixed up. She doesn’t 


know her own name, but no doubt 


our experts can supply it. We'll ask 
the official spokesman to come out 
here with me as we call our perform- 
ers back for proper identification. 
First, the young lady with the green 
hair. (Enter ANNE OF GREEN 
GABLES) 


SpokesMAN: Identifies the girl if pos- 


stble and CHAIRMAN takes her cue 
accordingly. 


CuarrRMAN: That’s right. (or) Perhaps 


we can help you out. The young 
lady is Anne of Green Gables in the 
book of that name by L. M. Mont- 
gomery. We'll ask her to explain 
how she happened to live at Green 
Gables. 


ANNE: I went to Green Gables to live 


with Marilla and Matthew when I 
was a little girl. They had expected 
a boy to help them on the farm, but 
after they got to know me, they 
grew to love me, and I loved them 
too, although they didn’t under- 
stand my many many problems. 
(She exits.) 


CHAIRMAN: And that green hair epi- 


sode was only one of dozens. I’m 
sure Anne of Green Gables would be 
popular with girls of every country 
and every age. Just as popular as 
this little girl from Switzerland. 
(Enter Hetpt. To SpoKESMAN) Can 
you tell us her name? 


SPOKESMAN: Gives answer. 
CHAIRMAN: Yes, Heidi is a little girl 


we all know, and love. Tell us, 


Heidi, who was that cross governess? 
Herpi: Oh that was Fraulein. She 
took care of me in the city where I 
went to live with Clara but I was 
never happy there. 

CHAIRMAN: Did you ever get back to 
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your beloved mountains? 

Herp: Oh yes, indeed, and wonderful 
things happened there. But you'll 
have to read the book for yourself. 
I know how to keep a secret. (Exit) 

CHAIRMAN: Here comes our next char- 
acter .. . the girl who sold her hair. 
Do you know her name? (Enter 
JOSEPHINE MArcH) 

SPOKESMAN: Gives name. 

CHAIRMAN: All the world loves Jose- 
phine March in Louisa Alcott’s 
Little Women. Let’s ask Jo about her 
sisters. . 

Jo: If you know me, you also know 
Meg, Beth, Amy and Marmee. We 
lived in the Orchard House near 
Concord, Massachusetts. If you 
ever go traveling that way . . . be 
sure to stop and see us. We won’t be 
at home, but there’s something 
about the house that makes every- 
body feel welcome. (Exit) 

CHAIRMAN: Now for the little English 
girl who wandered around the 
countryside with her aged grand- 
father. (Enter LrrrLe NELL) 

SPOKESMAN: Gives name. 

CHAIRMAN: Little Nell of the Old 
Curiosity Shop \ed a short unhappy 
life, but she made many lasting 
friends among the readers of Charles 
Dickens. 

LitrLe Neu: Poor grandfather. He 
needed me to protect him. If you 
read about him you'll love him as 
much as I did. (zit) 

CHAIRMAN: Speaking of love . . . here 
are the little girls who got engaged 


when very, very young. (Hnter 
Becky THATCHER and Amy Law- 
RENCE. ) 


SPOKESMAN: Gives names. 
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CHAIRMAN: Hello, Becky Thatcher 
and Amy Lawrence. Did you two 
ever make up? 

Becky: Of course, we did. 

Amy: We’re really pretty good friends. 

CHAIRMAN: And did you ever forgive 
Tom for his first engagement, Becky? 

Becky: Yes, I did. You could never 
stay mad at Tom. Read about us 
and our great adventure when we 
were lost in the cave. It’s really 
thrilling. (They exit.) 

CHAIRMAN: And we have Mark Twain 
to thank for a very entertaining 
book . . . The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. Next, our poetry girl. Can 
you identify the stranger ‘“‘who’s 
come to our house to stay’’? 

SPOKESMAN: (ives name. 

CHAIRMAN: “Little Orphant Annie’ 
by James Whitcomb Riley holds an 
honored place in American poetry. 
And here’s another child who holds 
an honored place in English liter- 
ature. (Enter Atice.) Do you know 
this “child of the pure, unclouded 
brow’’? 

SPOKESMAN: Gives name. 

CHAIRMAN: That’s right. It’s Alice in 
Wonderland. And we want to say 
that all of these girls you have met 
this afternoon are right out of the 
wonderland of books. Alice, are you 
still as confused as ever? 

Auice: Not right this minute. But I 
am going back to my book shelf be- 
fore I get mixed up again. You can 
read more about me in your school 
library. Goodbye. (Ezit) 

CHAIRMAN: Goodbye, Alice, and good- 
bye to everybody who has helped us 
enjoy this visit with our book 
friends. 





As for you girls in the audience, 
you'll have to decide for yourselves 
what kind of girl each of you will be. 
That decision will be influenced by 
the girls you meet, by the women 
you know and by the books you 
read. Right now, there are many 


patterns to choose from . . . but for 
most of us, no girl could ever take 


the place of the “Girl Who Married 
Dear Old Dad.” If we make HER 
our model, we can’t be very far 
wrong. So let’s close our program 
today by singing... “I’ll be a girl 
just like the girl that married dear 
old dad.” 


THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Grris IN Books 


Characters: 12 female; as man 
as desired to be the Guest 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress for every- 
one except the book characters, who are 
dressed as indicated in the text. For further 
suggestions about the costumes of book 


characters, consult illustrated editions of 
the books. 


female extras 
anel. 


Properties: Pencils and paper for Guest Panel; 
basket with rolls for Heidi; lock of hair for 
Jo March; books, lunch pails and slates for 
Becky and Amy. 

Setting: A school stage A semi-circle of 

chairs for the Guest Panel is placed on one 
side of the stage. For the various scenes, 
the Stagehand brings in and then removes a 
chair, a sign “Jarley’s Waxworks,” and a 
bench. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Boys in Books 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
SruDENT CHAIRMAN 
GuEst PANEL 
Pip 
Tue Convicr 
Jim HAWKINS 
Bren GUNN 
Tom SAWYER 
HucKLEBERRY FINN 
Tom Brown 
VELVETEENS 
Mr. WILLIAMS 
Sam WILLIAMS 
OLIVER Twist 
Tue ArtFruL DopGEeRr 
SruDENT READER 

SertinG: A school stage. 

At Rise: The Guest PANEL sils in a 
semi-circle on one side of the stage. 
The StupENT CHAIRMAN comes for- 
ward to open the program. 

CHAIRMAN: Many popular and un- 
popular authors have set themselves 
up as authorities on BOYS, and a 
few have even dared draw up defi- 
nitions. Herbert E. Smith defines a 
boy as “a man minus pride, ambi- 
tion, pretense, greed, and about one 
hundred and ten pounds.” Another 
American author, Louis Redmond, 
says that a boy “is an inexpensive 
device for pulling legs off chairs, 
leaving fingerprints in paint, aban- 
doning bicycles in living rooms, 





*This p m may be performed using visiting 
fathers a. ie members of the faculty as a guest panel. 


With slight alterations, a@ guest nome 4 composed of stu- 
dents may also be used. 


falling into ponds, and correcting 
pomposity in his elders.’”’ This same 
authority specifies that good places 
to look for boys are “sand lots, 
marshes, the bottoms of quarries 
and the rafters of buildings under 
construction.”’ We wish to point out 
that boys are also to be found in 
school buildings during week days, 
Monday through Friday. 

Our guests on the platform today 
have one important factor in com- 
mon. At one time or another, they 
were all boys, and that is why they 
were invited here today. It is my 
pleasure to present our guests at this 
time. (CHAIRMAN introduces each of 
the men on the platform.) We hope 
you gentlemen enjoy the program 
that has been prepared for you and 
now let’s get down to business. 
Throughout the history of literature 
boys have made an important con- 
tribution to great books. Many 
famous authors in Europe and 
America have used boys as their 
heroes. Today our class will present 
a group of famous boys in fiction 
and we are going to ask our guests 
here on the platform to identify 
them. After all, since each of these 
gentlemen has had the experience of 
being a boy, they should know what 
makes a boy tick, whether he’s real 
flesh and blood or a character in a 
book. 

Here comes our first boy involved 





in a rather desperate situation. 
We'll give you one very important 
clue: The scene takes place in an 
English cemetery. (Enter a boy and a 


man. The boy is dressed in knee 
breeches and blouse. The man wears a 
convict’s suit and drags a heavy ball 
and chain with him. He shoves the 
boy on stage ahead of him, then seizes 
him by the throat.) 

Boy: Oh, don’t cut my throat, sir! 
Please! Please! 

Man: Show me where you live! Point 
out the place! 

Boy: Right down there, sir, in the 
village. 

Man: You young dog! What fat 
cheeks you’ve got! Darned if I 
couldn’t eat ’em! Now lookee here, 
where’s your mother and father? 

Boy: There, sir. There among the 
tombstones. 

Man: Who do ye live with, supposin’ 
I let ye live at all? 

Boy: With my sister, sir — Mrs. Joe 
Gargery, wife of Joe Gargery, the 
blacksmith, sir. 

Man: Blacksmith, eh? That gives me 
an idea. You know what a file is, 
boy? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Man: And you know what victuals is? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Man: You get me a file, and you get 
me victuals. You bring ’em both to 
me tonight, or I’ll have your heart 
and liver out! You do it and you 
never say a word or dare to make a 
sign, and I'll let ye live. You fail me, 
and your heart and your liver shall 
be torn out... roasted .. . and ate! 

Boy: I'll do it, sir, I’ll do it! Only let 
me go! Let me go! 


Man: On your way then, and mind 
ye! ... Ill be keepin’ my eye on ye! 
Understand? (Man shoves boy ahead 
of him off stage and follows slowly, 
dragging his heavy chain with him.) 

CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, there’s 
your first famous boy in fiction. Can 
you identify him? We'll give you a 
minute to jot down his name on your 
score card and then on to our next 
boy hero. (Pause) Again we are in 
the field of English literature, and 
this time our scene is on an island 
where our young hero encounters a 
strange character. (Boy enters cau- 
tiously as if exploring strange terri- 
tory. He wears a blouse, open at the 
throat, knee breeches, but no shoes or 
stockings. As he peers around the 
stage a man enters in a weird costume 
of rags and goat skins. Lach is 
startled at the sight of the other.) 

Boy: Who are you? 

Ben: I’m poor Ben Gunn, I am, and I 
haven’t spoken with a Christian 
these three years. 

Boy: Three years! 
wrecked? 

Ben: Nay, Mate, marooned! Marooned 
three years ago, and lived on goats 
since then, and berries and oysters. 
But, Mate, my heart is sore for 

Christian diet. You mightn’t hap- 
pen to have a piece of cheese about 
you now? No? Well, many’s the 
long night I’ve dreamed of cheese . . . 
toasted mostly . . . and woke up 
again, and here I were. 

Boy: If ever I can get aboard ship 
again, you shall have cheese by the 
stone. I promise. 

Ben: If ever you can get aboard again, 
says you? Who’s to hinder you? 


Were you ship- 
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Boy: Not you, I know. 

Bren: What do you call yourself, Mate? 

CHAIRMAN: That’s far enough, boys. 
You'll have to cut the scene right 
there and make your exit. I’m sure 
you’ve given our guests enough clues 
for identification. (Exit BEN GuNnN 
and boy) Our next characters come 
from American fiction and we have 
a pair of boys for you to identify 
this time. These two were great 
friends and had many adventures to- 
gether. As we meet these famous 
boys of fiction they have just come 
from a gruesome scene in a cemetery 
where murder was committed before 
their very eyes. If they seem a bit 
out of breath, it’s because they’ve 
been running all the way. (T'wo boys 
enter. Both wear overalls and torn 
shirts. They are barefoot. One boy 
carries a flat piece of board.) 

First: Say, can you keep quiet about 
this? 

SeconpD: We got to keep quiet about it. 
You know that. That Injun Joe 
wouldn’t think any more of drown- 
ing us than drowning a couple of 
cats if we was to tell and they didn’t 
hang him. Now look here, let’s 
swear to each other — that’s what 
we got to do — swear to keep quiet. 

Frrst: It’s all right with me. Do we 
just hold hands and swear? 

Seconp: Oh no. That wouldn’t do for 
this. That’s good enough for little 
things, like girls. They go back on 
you anyway, and tell if they get sore. 
But there ought to be writing about 
a thing like this . . . and blood! 

First: That’s a good idea. (Searches in 
pocket and pulls out a piece of chalk) 
Maybe I can write something on 
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this board. Then we can both sign. 
How’s this? (Writes on board) “We 
hereby solemnly swear we will keep 
quiet about this and we wish we may 
drop down dead in our tracks if we 
ever tell.” 

Seconp: Good! Now for the blood! 
(Taking pin from shirt) Here! I got 
a pin. 

First: Don’t do that. A pin is brass. 
It might make you die. I got a 
needle here somewhere. (Gets needle 
from pocket) Now. Hold out your 
hand. (Much squeezing of fingers to 
get blood) That’s enough. Here, I’ll 
help you sign. 

Seconp: Now it’s your turn. I’ll stick 
your finger. (Repeat performance) 

First: That’s good enough. Does this 
keep us from ever telling? Always? 

Seconp: Of course it does. It doesn’t 
make any difference what happens 
about this. We would drop down 
dead. Don’t you know that? Now 
come along, and we'll bury this 
board so no one will ever find it. 
(Exit boys) 

CHAIRMAN: Well, that’s one way to 
keep a secret. And while our guests 
are figuring out the secret of these 
two names, we'll set the stage for 
our next boy hero. This time the 
story calls for a tree, but we’re going 
to use a ladder instead. (Stage hand 
brings in ladder.) Just put it there on 
the stage and give our hero time to 
scramble into place. (Boy enters with 
fishing rod, climbs ladder and sits on 
top step.) Our hero is an English 
schoolboy who has been fishing out 
of bounds and has made the sad mis- 
take of taking refuge from the game 
keeper in a tree. 





Keeper (Entering): Oh, there ye be! 
Now you come down this minute. 
Boy (In a stage whisper): Now I’m in 
for it, unless I starve him out! (Jn 
loud cheerful voice) Hello, Velveteens. 
(Raises fishing rod as the KEEPER 
starts up the ladder) Mind your fingers 


if you come any higher. I'll crack 
your knuckles with my fishing rod. 

Keeper: I tells ye, lad, come down at 
once. It’ll be the best for ye. 

Boy: Thank ye, Velveteens. I’m very 
comfortable. 

Keeper (Sitting down): Werry well! 
Please yourself. I’m in no hurry so 
take your time. I’ll learn ye to call 
honest folks names before I’m 
through with ye. 

Boy (In whisper): I can’t sit here all 
night. I wonder if he’ll rise to silver. 
(Clearing his throat) I say, Keeper, 
let me go for two bob. 

Keeper: Not for twenty, neither... 
and here I stay till ye come down. 

Boy: And then what? 

Keeper: Walk ye up to school and 
give ye over to the Doctor for 
breakin’ the rules. Ye know the law 
on the subject of fishing. 

Boy: Very well. I give up. But hands 
off ye know. No collaring or that 
sort of thing. I’ll go with ye quietly. 

KEEPER: Werry well. (Boy comes down 
ladder and he and the KeerEr walk off 
together. Stage hand removes ladder.) 

CHAIRMAN: Well, it looks like a victory 
for Velveteens. How about it, 
gentlemen? Do you recognize the 
boy in the story? While you’re 
thinking it over, we will remove our 
“tree” and introduce an American 
boy who finds himself in hot water 
with his father, all on account of a 


phone call from a distracted mother. 
From the looks of the father, the 
boy will have some real explaining 
to do. (Enter father and son, both in 
modern clothes.) 

Fatuer: Now come here and tell me 
what you did to Georgie Basset. 

Son: Nothin’, nothin’ at all. 

FaTtHEerR: What? 

Son: We just “nishiated” him. 

Fatuer: That’s ALL you did? 

Son: Yes, sir. 

FaTuer: Georgie Basset’s mother has 
just called me on the telephone, and 
she says that you and your friends 
lured Georgie into the cellar and had 
him beaten by two thugs. 

Son: It’s not so. We didn’t lower him 
into the cellar. We never thought of 
goin’ to the cellar. He went down 
there himself first. 

Fatuer: I suppose he was trying to 
escape from you. Is that so? 

Son: We weren’t even chasin’ him. 

Fatuer: Then why did he go to the 
cellar? 

Son: He...he... fell in. 

Fatuer: How did he fall in? 

Son: Well, the door was open and he 
kept walkin’ around there, and we 
hollered at him to keep away, and 
then I noticed we couldn’t see him 
any more and when we went and 
looked down the steps, there he was 
on the bottom step shoutin’. . . 

Faruer: Now see here! You tell me 
the whole story! How did George 
Basset happen to fall down those 
steps? 

Son: He. . . he was blindfolded! 

Faruer: Blindfolded was he? I think 
you’d better come along with me. I 
believe I have a treatment that will 
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get to the root of this story in a much 
shorter time. (Boy and father exit.) 

CHAIRMAN: Poor Georgie Basset! The 
boys never did want him in their 
club to start with! But maybe we’d 
better save our pity for our poor 
hero when his father gets finished 
with him. If you hear any ear- 
splitting yells you’ll know what’s 
happening behind the scenes. But 
here comes another juvenile hero 
who seems a bit down on his luck. 
Let’s listen to his story. (Boy enters 
with small bundle of clothing tied on 
the end of a stick. He shows his 
weariness in his walk and finally sits 
down on the stage to rest. Presently a 
second boy enters. He wears a suit 
that is much too big for him and a 
battered silk hat which he keeps trying 
to balance on his head. He walks 
around the smaller boy, examines him 
from all angles and then speaks.) 

Bia Boy: Hello, my covey. What’s 
the row? 

SMALL Boy: I’m very hungry and tired. 
I have been walking these seven 
days. 

Bia Boy: Walkin’ these seven days? 
Oh, I see . . . Beak’s orders, eh? I 
suppose you don’t know what a 
beak is, my flash companion. 

SMALL Boy: I always supposed a beak 
was the mouth of a bird. 

Bie Boy (Laughing): My eyes! How 
green! Why, a beak’s a magistrate. 
And when you walk by a beak’s 
order, it’s not straight forerd, but 
always a goin’ up and niver a-comin’ 
down again. But come. You want 
grub and shall have it. I’ll fork out. 
Up with you, on your pins. (Small 
boy rises) There! Now then. Hurry. 
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(They start to walk off stage together) 
Going to London? 

SMALL Boy: Yes. 

Bia Boy: Got any lodgings? 

SMALL Boy: No. 

Bie Boy: Money? 

SMALL Boy: No. (Big boy whistles in 
surprise.) Do you live in London? 
Bie Boy: I do when I’m at home. I 
suppose you want some place to 

sleep in tonight, don’t you? 

Smauu Boy: I do indeed. I have not 
slept under a roof since I left the 
country. 

Bia Boy: Don’t fret your eyelids on 
that score. I’ve got to be in London 
tonight, and I know a ’spectable old 
gen’Iman as lives there, wot’ll give 
you lodgings for nothin’ and never 
ask for the change . . . that is, if any 
gen’Iman he knows interduces you. 
And don’t he know ME? Oh, no! 
Not in the least! (Boys leave stage, 
the older boy laughing heartily.) 

CHAIRMAN: And so we’ve come to 
the end of our boy heroes for today. 
We will now ask the Spokesman for 
our guest panel to come to the front 
of the platform as we call our per- 
formers to step forward for identifi- 
cation. (One of the guests comes for- 
ward and takes his place by the CHAtR- 
MAN.) We first call on our little 
English hero who was almost fright- 
ened to death by an escaped convict. 
(First boy enters.) Now, sir, who is 
this famous boy of fiction? 

SPoKESMAN (Identifies the boy if pos- 
sible.) 

CHAIRMAN: That’s right, sir. (or) Let 
me help you out, sir. This lad is Pip 
from Great Expectations by Charles 
Dickens. By the way, Pip, how did 





you ever get such a strange name? 
Pie: My father’s family name was 


Pirrip . . . P-I-R-R-I-P and my 
Christian name was Philip. The 
combination was more than I could 
say when I was small so I called 
myself Pip. 

CHAIRMAN: And did you help that con- 
vict escape? 

Pip: Yes, I did. I brought him some 
food and the necessary file and that 
was the beginning of a great ad- 
venture for me. To learn the whole 
story, read Great Expectations by 
Charles Dickens. I think you'll en- 
joy it. (Exit) 

CHAIRMAN: We’ve certainly enjoyed 
meeting Pip and now for our next 
hero . . . the boy who promised tc 
bring some cheese for poor Ben 
Gunn. (Jo SpokesMAN) Can you 
tell us his name? 

SPOKESMAN: Gives name, if possible 

CHAIRMAN: Yes, Jim Hawkins is a 
well-known hero of British fiction. 
Come out here, Jim, and tell us the 
rest of your story. (Enter Jim 
HAWKINS) 

Jim: You'll have to let Robert Louis 
Stevenson do that. He’s one of the 
best story tellers in all the world. If 
you want to know how I got back on 
board my ship and all that hap- 
pened in between . . . read Treasure 
Island. It’s in the school library. 
(Exit Jim) 

CHAIRMAN: And here come our two 
boys who wrote their names in 
blood. (Enter Tom and Hvck) 
What are their names? 

SPOKESMAN: Gives answer. 

CHAIRMAN: Tell me, Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn, did you ever tell what 


you saw in that cemetery? 

Huck: You don’t catch us on a trick 
like that, boy. Remember, we signed 
that oath in blood. 

Tom: And if you want to know what 
Injun Joe did and what happened to 
him and us, let Mark Twain tell you 
in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
(Exit) 

CHAIRMAN: And here comes our boy 
who was caught up a tree. (Enter 
Tom Brown) Do you know this 
fellow, sir? 

SPOKESMAN: Gives name, if possible. 

CHAIRMAN: Tom Brown could get into 
plenty of trouble. Tell me, Tom, 
how did you make out on that fish- 
ing deal? 

Tom: I had a painful session with our 
Principal the next morning, but he 
did let me keep the fishing rod which 
he could have turned over to old 
Velveteens if he had wanted to. 

CHAIRMAN: I guess your school days 
were very different from ours. 

Tom: I guess you’re right, but still we 
wouldn’t want to change places. If 
you read Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
you'll find I didn’t have such a 
tough life after all. (Lx) 

CHAIRMAN: And here comes our Amer- 
ican boy whose father gave him a 
bad time over little Georgie Basset. 
(Enter Sam WiiutaMs) Do you know 
his name? 

SPOKESMAN: Gives name. 

CHAIRMAN: Yes, this is Sam Williams. 
He and Penrod Scholfield were al- 
ways getting into scrapes like this, 
weren't you, Sam? 

Sam: We sure were, but we had a lot of 
fun. You’ll have a lot of fun your- 
self if you read Penrod and Penrod 
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and Sam by Booth Tarkington. 
(Exit) 

CHAIRMAN: Now back to Merry Eng- 
land for our next characters, a pair 
of boys from the pages of Charles 
Dickens. (Enter Ottver Twist and 
the ArtruL DopGer.) Do you 
know these chaps? 

SPOKESMAN: Supplies the names. 

CHAIRMAN: Oliver Twist and the Art- 
ful Dodger! What a pair! Tell me, 
Oliver, were you boys good friends? 

OxtIverR: No, indeed. And if I had ever 
guessed where this fellow was taking 
me on that first night in London I 
would never have gone with him. 
That merry old gentleman he talked 
abvvat ran a school for pickpockets 
and before I knew it, I was up to my 
ears in trouble. 

ArtruL DopGer: He never had no 
interest in his work, he didn’t, and 
never learned to dodge the traps like 
I did. 

CHAIRMAN: What’s your real name? 

ArtruL DopcGer: Jack Dawkins they 
call me, but the Artful Dodger suits 
me much better. 

CHarRMAN: And I’m sure The Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Twist by Charles 
Dickens will suit us all for excite- 
ment and mystery. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Boys 1n Books 

Characters: 15 male; male extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Chairman, the Student Reader, 
the Guest Panel, Mr. Williams and Sam 
wear modern everyday dress. Suggestions 
for the costumes of the other book char- 
acters are indicated in the text. Consult 
illustrated editions of the various books for 
further details on costumes. 

Properties: Ball and chain for Convict; board, 
chalk, pin and needle for Tom and Huck; 
ladder and fishing rod for Tom Brown; 





Ourver: And there’s a murder too! 
Don’t forget that. 

CuarRMAN: Thanks for reminding us, 
Oliver. (Exit OLIVER and the DopGErR) 
And thanks to these friends of ours 
who have shared our fun with book 
friends this afternoon. Before we 
close our program about BOYS IN 
BOOKS, here is (Name of student) 
to tell us what that great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, had to say on 
the subject of The American Boy. 

SrupENt (Coming forward): “The boy 
can best become a good man by 
being a good boy; not a goody-goody 
boy, but just a plain, good boy. I 
do not mean that he must love only 
the negative virtues; I mean he must 
love the positive virtues also. ‘Good’ 
in the largest sense should include 
whatever is fine, straightforward, 
clean, brave, and manly. In short, 
in life, as in a football game, the 
principle to follow is: Hit the line 
hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, but 
hit the line hard!’’ 

CHAIRMAN: And now, in honor of all 
boys everywhere, from six to sixty, 
in fact or in fiction, let us sing to- 
gether “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 

THE END 


small bundle of clothing tied on the end of 
a stick for Oliver Twist; pencils and pieces 
of paper for the Guest Panel (these should 
be distributed before the start of the pro- 
gram so that the Guests can note down the 
names of the various book characters as 
they identify them). 

Setting: A school stage. Chairs for the Guest 
Panel are placed in a semi-circle on one side 
of the stage. The other half of the stage 
should be cleared so that it can be used as 
the playing area. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











Part Five Skit 

Turkey for All 

by Vernon Howard 

Characters Bill, Betty, Sylvia, Paul, Patricia 

Cuuck — ialicabtitie and Arnold. 
JULIE eed — ee! Sone (Scanning her list): And I in- 

Geratp | °""“" vited Lillian, Ken, Bruce. . . 

Rep CHEEK GERALD (Interrupting, looking offstage): 
Bic HuNGER > who attend We'll soon be into that turkey — 
Sap Buck here comes our first guest! (Others 


Serrinc: A Thanksgiving table set 
outdoors. 

At Rise: GERALD enters with a dish. 
He sets it on the table, looks slyly 
around, cups his hands, shouts into 
right wing. 

GERALD: Lulie! (No reply. He beams 
and yells into left wing.) Chuck! 
(No reply. He beams, rubs his hands 
together and reaches for a dish.) 

Juuie (Entering with dish. Catching 
him): Gerald, for shame! (GrRALD 
reaches out with free hand and pulls 
back other hand from dish) 

GERALD: Aw, Julie, you know how I 
like olives. 

Cuuck (Entering, with dish): Julie, 
that was a great idea of yours to 
hold our Thanksgiving feast in the 
very spot where our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers first held theirs. 

Jute (Looking appreciatively around): 
It does give it that Pilgrim day at- 
mosphere, doesn’t it? 

GERALD (Looking at a list): Well, I’ve 
invited Jimmy, Harold, Martha, 
Leonard, Helen, and Carol. 

Cuuck (Looking at his list): I invited 


look out as Rep CHEEK enters. He 
does a hopping little dance around the 
table, ad-libbing ‘‘Wah-hoo, wah-hoo,” 
as he claps hand against open mouth. 
He pulls out a huge bib which he ties 
around his neck. He seats himself at 
head of table.) 

Rep CuHeek (Cheerfully): Bringum on 
turkey-bird! (The others stare for a 
moment, then frantically scan their 
invitation lists. They grab at each 
other’s list, and shake heads.) 

Cuuck (7'o0 Rep CHEEK): Excuse me, 
uh... but are you sure you have the 
right place? 

Rep CHEeek: Red Cheek showum in- 
vumtasuun. (Pulls out long scroll. 
Cuuck reads it, recoils, hands it to 
JULIE.) 

Cuuck: Yipe! Our forefathers did in- 
vite him to a dinner to be held here 
in the year 1953. They must have 
made a mistake in the printing. 

Jutie: But Mr. Red Cheek, this is 
over three hundred years old! 

Rep CuHeek (Glancing over table): That 
why me heap big hungry! 

GERALD (Looking at scroll): Wow, this 
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invites every Indian of the Rainbow 
tribe to our dinner. There’s Red 
Cheek, Blue Ear, Green Chin, Yel- 
low Nose... 

Rep CuHeek: Don’t forgetum Lavender 
Lip — him my cousin. 

Cuuck: I guess we'll have to honor 
them — after all, this is Thanks- 
giving. (Rep CHEEK dances about 
table, sampling the dishes. He ad-libs 
as he tastes: “Whatum this? Hmmm. 
Tastum pretty smacky. Goodum 
stuff.’’) 

Jute: Have a napkin? 

Rep CHEEK (Curiously taking it): 
Whatum this, napkin? (He sniffs it, 
takes a small bite, chews reflectively, 
likes it, takes another bite, grows en- 
thusiastic.) Hmmm, snacky tidbitum, 
this napkin. (Smacks lips) Hmmm, 
Rainbow tribe go for these in big 
way. (Holds up various colored nap- 
kins) Blue napkin, red napkin, yel- 
low napkin. (Bites at one) Hmmm, 
heap tasty snackum. Never mindum 
turkey. Me take napkins back to 
tribe. We hold big celebration over 
new delicious white man _ food. 
Tearum up invumtasion. (Tears up 
scroll, exits carrying napkins, chewing 
on them as he'exits. The others stare 
at each other. GERALD frowns and 
picks a napkin from table and bites it. 
He beams.) 

GERALD: Maybe he’s got something 
there. 

Cuuck: Whew! That was a close one. 
Now, let’s get busy before the others 
get here... 

Jutre (Staring offstage): Chuck, we 
have another visitor. 

Cuuck: Huh? (All watch as Bia 
HunGer enters. He takes a long 
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scroll—a roll of wallpaper will 
serve —and slowly unrolls it across 
entire stage. He points to it and folds 
arms) 

Big Huncer: My invumtashun to 
heap big turkey clambake. 

Cuuck (Protesting): But this invita- 
tion is over three hundred years old. 
How come you’re late? 

Bic Huneer (Shrugging): Stopped to 
smokum peace pipe on way. 

GeRALD: You of the Rainbow tribe? 

Bia Huncer (Scoffing): Poof! Rain- 
bow tribe. My name Big Hunger of 
Chowhound tribe. Me only one left 
in tribe. 

GERALD (Hopeful): The only one left? 

Bia Hunaer (Sadly nodding): Others 
pass to happy hunting ground. 

Jui: What . . . what happened? 

Bia Huncer: One day we have big 
feast. Everyone each eat half elk, 
eight baskets brook trout, ten sacks 
of sweet potatoes... 

Cuuck: All that food? You mean 
everyone got indigestion? 

Bia Huneer (Sadly shaking head): 
Malnutrishum — not enough food. 
(Walks up and down on scroll reading) 
Accordum to invumtashun me en- 
title to have heap big eats includum 
pickles, olives, brown bread, mo- 
lasses pudding, boiled onions, pump- 
kin pie . . . etceterum, etceterum. 

GERALD (Looking at scroll): Yipe, 
there’s at least a million things here. 
How do you expect to eat all this? 

Bia Huneer (Pulling out huge card- 
board spoon): Bringum own spoon. 

Jute: Mr. Big Hunger, you'll get sick 
if you eat all that food. 

Bic Huneer: Then you fix me what 
you-um call balanced diet. 








Cuvuck: A balanced diet, that’s what 


you need. (Goes to table, takes items 
off) A slice of wholewheat bread, 
pat of butter, celery, radishes, let- 
tuce... 

Bic HunGer (Angrily knocking plate 
aside): Big Hunger nottum big fool. 
Me know balanced diet whenum see 
one. Me show you. (Places a plate in 
palm of hand in the manner of a 
waiter and carefully places food at the 
edges, ad libbing, ‘‘Puttum something 
hereum, something thereum, over here- 
um, over thereum.” He holds it high.) 
Thereum! You try to fool dumb 
Indian but me show you balanced 
diet. Perfectum balance. See? Me 
go and dive into balanced diet. 
(Carefully walks offstage. Immedi- 
ately there is a crash and a moment 
later Bic HuNGER sticks his head 
onstage. He speaks sadly.) Olive roll 
to otherum side. (zits) 

GERALD (Clapping hand to forehead): 
Just one more Indian and ll... 

Jute (Looking offstage): You’ve got 
your wish; one more Indian .. . 

Cuuck (Aghast): Oh, no! (Sap Buck 
enters holding up a bit of paper. He 
is sour-faced. GERALD rushes over to 
him.) 

GERALD (Happily): That’s an awfully 
small invitation . . . 

Jute: It probably entitles you to a 
small spoonful of cranberry sauce . .? 

Cuuck (Hopefully): Or maybe a leaf of 
lettuce? 

Sap Buck (Sourly, with a sweeping 
gesture): The worksum! 

GERALD: Huh? 

Sap Buck: Sad Buck little ticket heap 
big documentum. Sometimes known 
as big swindle. 


Jute (Reads paper, gasps): Chuck, 
Gerald, this entitles Sad Buck to the 
entire state! (To Sap Buck) How 
did you manage this? 

Sap Buck: Me one sour-panned but 
foxey Indian boy. 

GERALD: What are we going to do? 

Sap Buck (Holding up slip): White 
children fail to read small print. 
One way out of unhappy mess. 

Cuvuck: There is? How? 

Sap Buck: You give me squash pie be- 
fore sundown. Thatum all. 

Juure: Is that all? We just have to 
give you a squash pie before sun- 
down? 

Sap Buck (Nodding): That what con- 
tract say. 

GeRALD (Triumphantly as he takes pie 
from table and offers it to Sav Buck): 
Here you are, a genuine squash pie! 

Sap Buck (Holding up palm): Nottum 
squash pie. 

Juuie (Getting another pie): Here you 
are — a squash pie. 

Sap Buck: Nottum squash. 

Cuuck (Gelling pie): Here you are, a 
real live squash pie. 

Sap Buck (Holding up hand): All 
white children miss boat. (Points to 
sky) And sun almost down. 

Junie (To Cruuck and Geratp): I 
think I have it. I remember reading 
in a history book once . . . (The three 
huddle and whisper. Each takes a pie 
and stands near Sap Buck.) 

GerALD: Sad Buck, we really have 
your squash pie this time. 

Sap Buck (Drawing up): Then give it 
to me! (They squash the pies in his 
face. Crackers and jelly in a pie plate 
may be used. For the first time Sap 
Buck smiles. He sighs contentedly, 
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draws a hand across his smeared face time you have more squash pies! 
and walks away. Just as he is about to (Exits) 

exit, he turns and speaks very cheer- 

fully.) I own six other stats any THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


TURKEY FOR ALL very long scroll of wallpaper and huge oe 
Characters: By simply changing the names of board spoon for Big Hunger; plates; sma 
Chuck, Julie and Gerald, this skit may be slip of paper for Sad Buck; food, including 


all-male, all-female, or a mixed cast in any olives, bread, celery, radishes, lettuce and 
proportion the director wishes. three pies (which can be crackers and jelly 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. Sit plates). ' 
Costumes: The Indians wear any kind of Setting: An outdoor scene. At center is a huge 
fantastic Indian costumes. The other char- table loaded with food, dishes, plates, nap- 
acters wear modern everyday dress. kins, etc. Some chairs are placed around 


Properties: Dishes; lists; huge bib and long the table. 
scroll for Red Cheek; colored napkins; Lighting: No special effects. 
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Just Prblished! 


Health and Safety Plays and Programs 


by AILEEN FISHER 


Children will delight in these plays, skits, readings, songs, and recitations 
that make the rules of good health and safety fun to learn. Miss Fisher 
writes in language that children can easily understand and combines wit 
with common sense in presenting the important health and safety facts. 
She offers exciting dramatizations and memorable rhymes of such everyday 
needs as getting enough sleep, eating the proper foods, repairing defective 
wiring, and the perennial necessity for caution in crossing the street. 
Teachers and youth leaders will be grateful for this unusual collection on 
the vital themes of health and safety. 





Middle and lower grades. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 


275 pages; $3.50 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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tain additional copies of any of the 
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@-> By purchasing play scripts you can 
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in copying out parts. 


@-> We can supply you with copies of 
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Subscribers pay only 20 cents per script! 
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D LA Y §& fer Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 

American Education Week 








WHAT MAKES IT TICK (Junior and Senior High)............-+-++-- 

SOME ARE TEACHERS Gunior and Senior Hig m3) PRP OOO EY y 

WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (Junior and Senior High). . y 

MICHAEL FARADAY (Junior and Senior High)... ...........-+++-+ee0+ y 

HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR (Junior and Senior High) .. November, 1943 
Red Cross Week 

ANGEL OF MERCY (Junior and Senior High) ...........eeeseseeceeees November, 1948 

THE WORM TURNS (Junior and Senior High). ........ccccecccesecsees January, 1944 
Book Week 

Guosts IN THE LIBRARY Genies. end SP . cvcesantevesans November, 1952 

A BOOK A DAY (Junior and Senior High).............cccceccceccceees November, 1961 

THE CASE FOR BOOKS (Junior and Senior Pb cbprcnceniwesdoneabe November, 1950 

THE GREAT GIFT (Junior and Senior High)... ...........0c0eeeeeeees November, 1947 

BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (Junior and Senior High)..............0s+ee0+- November, 1946 

THE FLYING HORSESHOE (Junior and Senior High).............+++- November, 1948 

THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP (Middle grades). ..........-eeeeeeeeee: November, 1952 

GIVE THE BOOK A CHANCE (Middle grades)...........-eseeeeeeeeed November, 1948 

A BUNCH OF KEYS (Middle | yd hh deceteabeeevdensbesnscceogecsa November, 1945 

ng oo. cwwenooneesacoeceooen November, 1944 

HUBBUB ON THE BOORSHLELY Es 35 cicesnnetesedenned November, 1948 

THE POP-UP BOOKS (Lower grades). ...........ssccececcvcccceeerss November, 1961 

ONCE UPON A TIME (Lower grades)...........cccccccccccccccccsseed November, 1950 
Election Da 

ga z R YOUR ga . unier TS a. ccccntouseveoente November, 1952 

MR. TES GOES TO THE POLLS (Middle er res) November, 1950 

ELECTION DAY IN THE. U.S.A. (Middle i tdicrnerhennes oennett November, 1951 
Armistice Day 

come CROWN’S LEGACY (Junior and Senior High)...............+++. November, 1952 

A SON OF AMERICA (Junior and — nS :.656sedaweveneeedats November, 1947 

Se ee ee Oe CENT OEE, , .. .ccccccsccccosococecsceouse November, 1952 

BOB’S ARMISTICE PARADE Middle ich wbendvesacessevennanl November, 1946 
Thenkepising De y 

TURKEY GOBBLERS (Junior and Senior High) .............0e-eeecees 

IF WE ONLY COULD COOK (Junior and oi ks iit uno dena ij 


THANKSGIVING A LA CARTE (Junior and Senior Meh) aia 
FOOTBALL HERO (Junior and Senior High). ...............-e0eeeeeee 





FATHER TALKS TURKEY (Junior and i Benior as we v-nan ade ce ein N 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE DUTCH (Junior an Senior Higb)...... November, 1946 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (Junior and Senior High)............ November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA — and Senior High).............. November, 1943 
ee ee, ON , .  caccwcecesensocnsesececes November, 1952 
THANKS TO THE INDIANS Riidaile i iithi ss bacacenecene ap ees November, 1961 
NOTHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR (Middle grades)............... . .November, 1950 
NEW-FANGLED THANKSGIVING (Middle grades)................... November, 1947 
ee ee ee i I Sn og cccccccccevececocececoeceses November, 1948 
A DAY OF THANKS = iste ibd des ndtheaeshandacueken November, 1946 
UNEXPECTED GUESTS (Lower Dini hinted es ekuscnaaneen November, 1952 
THANKSGIVING IS FOR EVERYBODY (Lower grades).............. November, 1951 
THE ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING (Lower grades).................... November, 1948 
PATRICK PUMPKIN (Lower BEHOW OY I November, 1947 
THANKS TO SAMMY SCARECROW (Lower grades)...............++- November, 1946 
THANKFUL INDEED (Lower grades)... .......cccccecccccscccccccecs November, 19. 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (Lower ahek ies ehGndecenvalenasenesesouce November. 1944 
THANKFUL’S PUMPKIN (Lower grades). ............0ccccccccceccees November, 1943 


Any of these plays from past issue: of our magazine, as well as those in the current issue, may be pro- 

free by subscribers. —— of individual plays may be purchased by current sub- 
carihere exly, for 900 caak (As to nen 3). When ordering scripts, please give name under which 
subscription ts listed. Otherwise regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. 
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New Publications 





ONE ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt by Marjorie Paradis 
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TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
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HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
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ideals and traditions of the holiday it tizes. 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLSt by Aileen Fisher 


plays, poems, skits, readings and recitations. 
Of ie collnction soko cay to svange balance! and efctve halidey programe 


394 pages; $3.50 
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edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
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> Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLA YERSt 
By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary through Junior Hi, 

ail 264 pages; $2.75 

100 PLAYS FOR CHILDRENT* 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary and I nlermediale 

886 pages; $4.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt*® 
by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School 
277 pages; $2.75 
CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE®* 
by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School 
342 pages; $3.50 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt* 
By Helen Louise Miller 
Junior High and High School 
432 pages; $3.50 
SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt®* 
By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Intermediate and Junior High 
397 pages; $3.00 








*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklisi of the A.L.A. 
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